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Onx must be bold indeed, in thesé¢ days, to write on the opportunity of philo- 
Sophy: Many:an undergraduate would define opportunity as “‘ what we 
ain’t. got. any of,’ and however much ‘their teachers, might deplore the 
grammar, many would applaud the sentiment. Need one ask forgiveness. in 
Sach a time for turning wistfully to the consolation of the Great Teacher who 
iM a-boisterous age comforted, his disciples by visualising a better world : 
When ye hear of wars and rumours of war, be not troubled, these are but 
the beginnings of the birth-pangs,” the token of a new society. 

5». Nor can a dangerous complacency be charged against us if we refuse to 
b stampeded into fear‘and defeatism at each turn of the tide of war and 
imsist; rather on taking into account such hopeful aspects as are seldom con- 
sidered by the multitudes who do not think deeply.nor glimpse the eternal 
principlés that are as unfailing as the ebb and flow of the sea. To know the 
Righteousness of our: cduse|jis essential to success. The paper-hanger of 
Austria has no power over the law of gravity, nor can he change the inevitable 
judgements of time and history which were sometime called the judgements 
q One of our contemporary. philosophers has recently produced a book by 
the title, Ransoming the Time, a phrase from St Paul which might be trans- 
lated without: violerice to the meaning: “buying up the opportunity,” 
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“buying up the opportunity because the days are evil.” In terms of the 
market it would read: If hard times come that is the moment for invest- 
ment. Buy when the market is low. The men to whom Paul wrote were 
admonished to redeem the evil days by the force, faith and attitude of their 
lives. This advice is pertinent to the present state of philosophy, and is the 
reason for our hardihood in writing Of its-opportunity. Nor is the case so 
hopeless as might appear. We do not merely. whistle while deploying through 
the philosophical graveyard. Theré are actual réasons for believing that the 
present situation is ri¢h in opportunity for philosophy. 


I. THe Present Cuaoric STATE oF THOUGHT. 


One reason for the hopeless view that faint-hearted philosophers express 
is to be found in the threadbareness of Jong dominant ideas. Ideas arrive 
at stalemate at the moment they become generally accepted. The passage 
of events, the arrival of crises in history, eall for revised statement of thought. 
The old terminology becomes’ ahtiquated because it has furnished the battle- 
cries of a thousand conflicts, and has been obseured in meaning by the pur- 
loinings of contradictory schools, Such watchwords have little appeal to new 
times and new generations. If philosophy is again to stir the minds and 
activities of men it must speak to the new occasions that arise in language 
‘that will be more generally understood. It need not necessarily be a new 
philosophy but newly expressed though it involve very old principles. 
Scarcely anyone would to-day think of prodicing an epic poem for the times 
in the mode of thé Canterbury Tales. Nor is the renewal of philosophy an 
evidence of repeated history: ‘History does not recur. The present is pro- 
found with all that has gone before, and must therefore present aspects that 
no other historical situation has ever borne. For this reason, if for no other, 
the times demand a philosophy sufficiently untrammeled, from. the past to 
speak a contemporary accent. New situations have undone yesterday’s 
manner of speech and the threat against philosophy must be met by a freshen- 
ing of thought and diction. The chaotic condition of present reflection is 
evidence of a fluidity of ideas such as has never before been known in our 
time, perhaps never in historic time.. The cataclysm of universal war is 
shaking men out of old notions in which they, have generally lost: faith, but it 
increases the demand for an adequate philosophy which presents an unparal- 
leled opportunity for speculative thought. One is tempted to what might 
seem even more extravagant statement because of the new situation that 
confronts us. The plow-share of war and change which marked the period 
of the Crusades, or of the Greco-Persian wars, or of the Hundred Years, or 
American Civil Wars, or of World War I, were in very inferior measure to 
the movements of to-day. ‘We now witness something greater than the 
breaking up of the ground of settled habits of a portion of Europe or America, 
This conflict reaches to the last palace, university, home, and hearth of the 
civilised world. More than that, it‘goes to the remotest hut and dug-out. 
tepee and wickiup, cave and igloo of primitive civilisations hitherto outside 
the current of world events. It will change the habits and thinking of popula- 
tions that have never before been able to think in common. Under such 
conditions the opportunity of philosophy is not to be measured by its former 
‘history, but is to be seen in a new frame of universal human significance. 
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It is not then extravagant to point out that philosophy faces the greatest 
opportunity in human history. If Democritus could, by the power of.an idea 
inaugurate the progress of empirical science, if Socrates by a new discovery 
of the self could blaze the way for European democracy, if Augustine in 
The City of God could furnish the vision that would centuries later inspire 
a power sufficient to turn back the Moslem invasions, if Abelard could by the 
advocacy of free opinion create the university, who can tell what might be 
the effect. of some, present philosophy on the future. ._ But it is no time for 
trifling with philosophical quiddities.. Philosophy, must be as serious and as 
deep as religious conviction, and it must be pragtical enough to serve men’s 
needs. 

Il. We: Must Finp a Common Principe. 


It should be evident to the blindest student of history, that the new world 
which is now emerging cannot bea replica of the little, nationalistic, pro- 
vincial, or even hemispheric world known to the past. We are reading in 
trailing pigments of fire and blood the indisputable message that all men are 
neighbours. The farthest lands are in our own dooryard, and we in theirs, 
and the pressing problem of our time is how we are going to get along with 
them. Modern invention has deposited them upon our door-step and they 
are to us a curious lot. ' If we take pride in this feeling it behoves us to 
_ Temhember that we seem equally curious to them. ' They speak all tongues, are 
men of all colours, races, philosophies, religions, superstitions, traditions and 
skills. ‘The outlook is overwhelming, but we cannot as’ in other days move 
out of the neighbourhood. Our new economy of thought will have to take 
thern in. We must live with them and live peaceably. ‘The flood of war is 
sweeping away all our old habitations of thought and theirs as well. We can 
live peaceably with these neighbours only through arrived at common under- 
standings. We have'a great task in the effort to learn what they think, to 
discover the world which they know, to see that world and ourselves through 
their eyes. Does this seem impossible ?' There is a greater task. We must 
also discover and determine by mutual effort some universal and unifying 
principle of life which will enable us all to live in the same world. No such 
crisis has appeared before in history. If the challenge to our minds is over- 
powering, the call to our courage is thrilling. 


III. Is THERE A ComMMON PRINCIPLE ? 


Is there a principle so common.and so near to the life and welfare. of all 
men as to offer a basis for mutual understanding. and co-operation ?. The 
answer might readily be: ‘* There is none.’’ But, that answer is too easy. 
Besides, we must find the correct answer or perish. Our riddle is like that of 
the Sphinx. Weyvhave to answer it,or be destroyed. ;Upon this generation is 
cast. the.problem of the.ages in its most desperate form. One must appear 
foolhardy indeed who would presume to have found the answer or who 
would, feel capable of unravelling the, mixed skein of history. But since the 
problem must be answered in some way, men capable of thought, not gathering 
their mental pabulum from the froth and claeque of the times, must bend 
upon it the energy of analytical thinking. . Let us not hesitate to attempt the 
seemingly insoluble problem, if for no other reason, then for a better under- 
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standing of the nature of the problem. The highest province of philosophy 
may be not the answering of questions but to‘know what questions to ask. 
Let us boldly ask, then, whether there is any fact or principle that underlies 
the policies of all true government, that inspires the effort of world religions, 
that gives philosophy, education and science an excuse for existence. 

It seems self-evident that the raw material on which governments, reli- 
gions, civilisations, philosophies and sciences must work, is perhaps to our 
surprise, none other than man himself. -If such thought and language are 
shockingly unacademic we might call this material homo sapiens. If to our 
scientific bent this seems to accord ‘to man too important a place in the 
universe, let us call him homo insipiens. Homo insipiens is a gentleman to 
whom our age has been particularly blind, but he is there and he will not budge. 
There has been.a conspiracy against him, to ignore ,him in physics, to, lose 
him in the statistics of sociology, and in psychology to deny his existence. 
But no just government, or society, or science, or psychology. can. exist 
without him. The real problem of government is then brought down to this : 
no sound government anywhere can abide which neglects the last and feeblest 
of its citizens. Governments find their justification not,in providing special 
privilege to the strong, but in defending these who cannot defend themselves. 
Education, too, can warrant its existence not by the logical conception of its 
theories, but must be weighed eventually by what it does for its least favoured 
citizen, homo insipiens... Education must not only sharpen the intellect, it 
must with impartial mood discover the unique capacities of persons for self- 
development and usefulness to themselves and to society. It,is not enough to 
unroll the blue-prints of educational theory and to demand to be judged by 
these. The verdict to be rendered on education, finally simmers down to 
this : how has the system succeeded in pointing out to persons their highest 
and best capacities, training them in the co-operation necessary to Democracy, 
tolerance which creates mutual understanding, ethical outlooks which produce 
the love of righteousness and. justice..In the end it is a personality which 
demands building, and if education fails in this it fails altogether. Nor is the 
case different with science. Without man as its ultimate goal it is futile and 
inexcusable, since its vaunted discoveries may make only for violence and 
the destruction of values. An impersonalised science may put into unethical 
hands power for crime, the promotion of evil, and forces that are anti-social. 
It has its own Bill of Rights, the right to free investigation, free speech, 
and freedom of truth, but no less necessary is its Bill of Obligations that its 
powers and discoveries shall be used for the betterment and iiapeoremnent of 
this same oft despised homo insipiens. 

One needs scarcely mention the ‘windy ‘and negligible character of any 
philosophy which leaves out the superlative problem/of all human questing, 
man himself, or a psychology which defies his existence.’: When wé' come to 
religion, in spite of the clamorous hostility of sects, religions and worships we 
find that with all their differences their common object is the person} How 
can the person achieve the good life, and conserve the values he discovers, 
both for this world and the next. Religion has been in deadly earnest about 
this because it seems and is, the all-important problem of life. This sense of 
importance has bred the misunderstandings that have darkened the history 
of religion. Yet from the least to the greatest the exciise for the existence of 
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religion has been the production, and conservation,of man’s highest. values, 
The all’ but, universal doctrine of immortality, for instance, has been due to 
the identification, of the highest personal achievement, and aspiration, with a 
Divinity that is eternal.. Even those systems which seem to, depreciate 
personality do so only in the lower sense. . Nirvana itself,can. mean to the 
Hindu not the destruction of personality, but its highest; self-realisation, . He 
seeks the sacrifice of the lower and unworthy self that a higher being may be 
realised: In this.he is at one with the Christian concept of dying tolive. ,He 
finds,in the separation of the lower self of evil desires and cares the, higher 
fulfilment of divinity. 

Are we now ready to ask the question, with which we, began ? Is there a 
common; principle which has the power of appeal to all,men:and which 
offers a basis of common. understanding? It would seem ,obyious that any 
such principle must hold as its, prime, objective, the person, since it,is for him 
that, all other things exist, But is; there concerning the, person, something 
deeper still which underlies the democratic order of society, holds a mandate 
over education, science and. philosophy, and which is the, flame that, all 
religions seek to foster; however diverse their methods and beliefs. What is 
that principle for which they all profess to stand ?_ Can it be any other than 
the principle of the sanctity of the person? . In science this sanctity is the 
right of private judgement, in politics it is freedony for highest self-expression, 
in education it is the universal right to knowledge, in religion it is the validity 
of the inner voices of the soul. 


IV. Sancriry OF THE PERSON. 
If one has ever engaged in the matching of oak leaves he has probably 


been impressed with the fact that out, of the millions upon millions there are 
no two alike, even on the same tree. But diversity among persons is even 
greater owing to the fact of freedom. Moreover, the significance, of human 
divergencies is incomparably greater. In man the diversity means that each 
person, brings with him some unique capacity, possessed in the same degree 
by no! one else in the; world, because behind the gift lies a wholly different 
combination of hereditary abilities multiplied by the uniquely personal 
power of action, and reaction. Careful readers of. biography: are. impressed 
withthe surprising, capacities that spring in unexpected places, negating 
extreme claims for’environment,, and influenced by a personal ‘‘ somewhat ”’ 
which, used‘ to be known as the soul, which masters and changes, and directs 
into new channels, thereby vacating much of the claim for heredity. ,, The 
fact emerges, then that: any person in society may be the possessor of powers 
such as have not yet appeared among men. This uniqueness of the individual 
calls for general recognition. In. government, the,.wise administration. ; will 
foster, this uniqueness with jealous care, for, from this place must issue. all 
that .we call ‘progress. Any, neglect of any, individual. because of, rank, 
poverty, or place in the social “scale is unthinkable, to a wise government asa 
destruction of its own resources at the very roots... A science, which 
dehumanises itself by an oversight. of the human nature ofits hypotheses, 
effaces the sources of its own. advance. New scientific points of view spring 
less from phenomena themselyes than from new insights into phenomena 
long known. Adam had as great an abundance of phenomena as ‘Millikan; 
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what he lacked was the whole furniture of philosophy, literature and religion 
which we call culture and which inspires insight. Science cannot ‘therefore 
afford to neglect the person. Education gets its charter from this character 
of uniqueness of the person. For this reason its chief contribution lies not 
in mass education—the imposition of a common view-point or curriculum. 
After the individual has been accorded the necessary common background 
of civilisation, the highest task of education is’ to discover to the ‘person his 
unique and supreme gifts. ‘The superlative nature of such revelatiori ‘invests 
the educator with a priestly function.’ When we come to religion we arrive 
at the one discipline where appreciation of the uniqueness of the ‘person 
reaches its highest emphasis. For religion is a belief in, a faith in, the priceless 
values which flow from personality. Its whole view of divinity and its under- 
standing of God springs from its recognition of the nature of personal values. 

What then, in these varied realms of human activity are the implications 
of the uniqueness of the person ? Simply this: in the human ‘heart lies the 
origin’ of all good, achieved not unaided, but inspired by’ the ‘Creative Force 
that moves and creates all things." Here in the depths of personality is the 
Shekinah before which all men are called to worship. | Since’ freedom is 
necessary to choice and character, all evil is a violation ofthis inner sanctuary, 
in ourselves or in others. ‘The person rather than any temple is the dwelling- 
place of the most High. Here lies at last the validation of all government, 
the source of scientific progress, the objective of education, the charter of 
religion. 

No force then should be permitted to invade the sanctity of personality. 
This sanctity is created by the significance of the powers and possibilities that 
reside within the self. There is’a sense in which all erime is an invasion of 
personality. The corner-stone of democracy rests here.’ Judgement against 
all tyrannies depends upon this fact. ‘The progress of civilisation depends 
upon those forces which are’ born and cultivated within the human heart. 
All freedoms are charted here. All religions arise and are verified here. Our 
notions of God and Divinity spring here. Why then might we not find here 
that common principle which all men must of necessity recognise and upon 
which they might unite in common understanding ? ‘We have seen, I think, 
how the sacredness of personality depends upon the’ uniqueness of the powers 
and possibilities possessed by the person, but.there is‘a further factor essential 
to évery potent personality, which is truth or sincerity. ‘This is the unifying 
principle which gives personality ‘superior worth. Truth is’the builder and 
creator of true personality. Falsehood is the disintegrating ‘element: which 
destroys persons and wrecks societies. Only ‘by adherence to it'can the 
person preserve himself. But it is equally necessary to the’ preservation of 
civilisation. We shall see, if we do not already, the supreme value of truth 
to an age that is largely given over to lies. The fabrication’ of falsehoods has 
been the power by which the enemies of the common man have expected 
to conquer. We should now see that Divinity,’the Holy Ghost, the God of 
Theology is nothing less than ‘the Spirit of Truth itself, and this Spirit of 
Truth is the creating and inspiring essence of the person. 


RALPH TYLER FLEWELLING. 


Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA. 





THE BRAIN-MYTH. 
«iL. P. JACKS. 


Waar the country needs, what the government: needs, what the conduct of 
the war needs is more brains! (A. Voice: . what about yourself?) From 
the report of a recent speech on the war. 


Among the many types of privilege to be abolished in the new world.we 
are all hoping for after the war there is one, a spiritual, privilege, which so far 
has not received from reformers. the attention, it. deserves. .We refer to the 
privilege enjoyed by the brain in the popular notion of its functions, a notion 
to which many of our intellectuals (a \ class denounced by, M: Benda! as 
traitors to the spiritual cause), give their countenance, if not their support. 

According to this notion the position of the brain: amid the multitudinous 
organs of the human. body is that of an aristocrat lording it over a servile 
population. It is. not,uncommon to hear these inferiors, our hands for 
example, spoken of as “‘ ruled” by the-brain. Our life—so runs the legend— 
is mainly an affair of two functions, thinking and acting, the thinking part 
operated by the brain, the acting by the body under the brain’s orders, To 
the brain is attributed the monopoly, of thinking, and issuing commands, 
than which a higher privilege would be hard to imagine. The constitution 
of the body is thus conceived as a replica of the feudal system, the. brain 
tuling as, overlord and the other members serving as vassals. Mr. Wells, in 
his admirable Experiment in Autobiography, names it, ‘‘ the hero of the piece,’”? 
holding it responsible for: his vision of the universe and the course of his life. 
Ardently. republican in another respect, his attitude towards the brain 
resembles that of a believer:in monarchy. 

Where, then, in these troubled days may we look for a ae for a leader, 
whom. we may ‘trust and,school ourselves to follow as the Germans follow 
their Fihrer and the. faithful bow to the authority of the Church? An 
answer seems to he given by the institution of the Brains Trust, a term which 

Clearly echoes our popular. belief in the supremacy of the brain. _ Trust the 
Brain, it. seems to say; it is the Fihrer appointed you by heaven.—Is not 
this, too, a sign of the times: ? 

_.. Such is the privilege or monopoly popularly: accorded to the brain, and 
countenanced by many of our intellectuals in this, our scientific age. 


I. A Heazay CoNFESSED. 


Having recently had occasion to restudy those of M. Bergson’s writings 
not the least important,* in which he deals with the functions of the brain 
1 In La Trahison des Clercs, 1927.. 


® See quotation below, p. 112. 
.* Especially Matiére et Mémoire, 
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we have been greatly struck by the contrast between his conclusions and the 
popular notion aforesaid. If he is right, or even approximately right, in 
these conclusions of his, most of us, it must be confessed, are in the habit of 
talking very foolishly about our brains, believing that to be science which in 
reality is myth. We offer some reflections on the matter. 

Our subject is timely.’ For,! whatever may have happened to materialism 
in the high places of philosophy (we are told that it has been exploded up 
there) there can be no doubt that popular notions about the brain, and current 
language about it, betray materialism in as gross a form as any that could 
‘bé named’; and no doubt either, at least in our own mind, that until materia- 
lism is exploded ‘in ‘this its grossest’ form, and in these lower regions, its 
explosion in the high places up yonder will avail very little to the acquisition 
of that non-materialist mind which our r spiritual guides are constantly urging 
us to acquife. 

Moreover, there has appeared of late a strong teisihesae: born of this gross 
and unexploded materialism, to regard the brain as the Source of Revelation 
for human enlightenment and the' Seat of Authority for human guidance. 
Undeterred by the fact that many’ bad ‘men are known to have’ large and 
powerful brains, there has grown up a widespread belief, again countenanced 
by not a few ‘of our intellectuals, that the fortunes of humanity will never be 
safe until the Brain has them in keeping. We may call it’ the Doctrine of 
Salvation by Cerebration in which the orator quoted’ above ‘was evidently 
a believer. Then, as we have seen, there is the institution of the Brains 
Trust, ‘a name which plainly indicates that the Brain, whatever else it- may 
be, is a thing to be trusted, an object of faith. 

Owing, perhaps, to some defect in our own cerebration, our attitude to 
this apotheosis of the Brain has long been one of growing’ incredulity, and 
now, at the risk of being charged with blasphemy, we have to confess our- 
sélves définitely fallen into the ranks ‘of the unbelievers, grey-matter-sceptics 
or; to put it roundly, brain-atheists.:\ The’ Brains Cult, of which the Brains 
Trust may be regarded as a’priesthood ordained by the B:B.C.; we‘have come 
to lass as a form of idolatry, a gross superstition and complete anachronism 
in a scientific age. Tempted to acknowledge the brain-idol we admit we have 
often been. We have often stood in amaze before the marvels of brain 
structure ‘as revealed in the Book of Physiology (that great Book in ‘Nature’s 
Bible)—the vast orchestration of functioning members, the multitude of 
delicate‘ adjustments all’ synchronised to’ the millionth of ‘a second, and 
wondered how the sanity of any mortal, dependent as it is on the whole going 
according to plan, can be maintained for five minutes on end. A’ staggering 
revelation ! Here, we cry out in our amazement, ‘is 4 most’ wonderful work 
of the Lord, séen through a microscope it may be, but comparable in majesty 
to the starry heavens above, whose awful depths the most powerful telescope 
cannot pierce, and to the Moral Law of the world within, that “ illimitable 
ocean without bottom and without shore.” . But, throughout it all, we are 
haunted by a saying of that accomplished student of cerebration, M. Bergson, 
le cerveau n'a, pas pour fonction de penser, the. brain doesn’t think; and 
remember how he goes‘on to argue, in that very convincing way of his, that 
the brain performs none, or hardly any, of the funetions popularly ascribed 
to it, such as storing up, memories, but does something quite different which, 
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while essential to the business of life, has nothing in it of the numinous or 
the godlike. This, if true, as we incline to believe, is fatal to the Doctrine 
of Salvation by Cerebration. For how could that which does not think be 
a Source of Revelation or a Seat of Authority or an Object of Faith? We 
suggest the question as a timely subject for discussion by the Brains Trust. 
Let the question be, Why should Brains be trusted and for what ?—in other 
words, an enquiry into the credentials of Brain Trusts in general. That the 
members of these institutions have brains out of the common, larger, more 
highly developed and better trained than the average—this we do not doubt, 
but refuse to accept it as a credential. Hitler’s gangsters, if we may judge 
by their proficiency as Satan’s ministers, have brains as powerful as the 
brainiest of our Brain-trustees. So had Iago. But God forbid that we 
should ever trust the likes of them, though their brains be as large as barrage 
balloons and powerful as the engines of a battleship ! 


II. A Puitosopnica, DEADLOCK. 


Neither the idealist—we are thinking of the Berkleyan type—who main- 
tains that mind makes matter, nor the materialist who maintains that 
matter makes mind, is entirely at his ease in the explanation he gives of the 
part played by the brain in these metaphysical industries ; nor indeed of the 
part played by the human body as a whole; for it must ever be borne in 
mind that whatever the brain does is done in conjunction.with and depen- 
dence on the whole body of which it is an organic member, and not as func- 
tioning independently of what the heart, blood, lungs and the rest of its 
partners happen to be doing at the same time. Both idealist and materialist 
assign to the brain a privileged position among perceived objects, the idealist 
surreptiously exempting it from the general doom of being mind-made, the 
materialist crediting it with mind-making powers which other formations 
of matter do not possess, the privilege in each case contradicting the theory 
into which it is introduced. Let us briefly consider them in turn. 

To the idealist, with his theory that the external world is mind-made, the 
brain is, of course, only one among endless other perceived objects in the sum 
total of material things and therefore, on the theory, can have nothing to do 
with the making of mind, the brain in the philosopher’s skull being mind- 
made no less than the meat-pudding on his dinner table. If esse est percipi 
is true of the pudding in front of him it is equally true of the other pudding 
in his skull. Itself a mind-made thing, the brain has no part in mind-making. 
A conclusion contradicted by the facts! These, as far as they can be observed, 
show conclusively that the mind is unable to carry on its business, whether 
matter-making or anything else, unless the brain be present ready-made to 
mediate the process. Enough if we point out to the idealist that while he 
might construct his theory without the help of the pudding on his dinner 
table, he couldn’t even begin to construct it without the help of that other 
pudding in his head. Obviously there is something peculiar in.this lump 
of matter, something privileged which refuses to fit the theory that all 
matter is mind-made. Here, inside the philosopher’s skull, is a sample. of 
matter which obstinately resists liquidation into mind, and has to be present 
in the unliquidated condition in order that the rest of the external world 
may be liquidated by the idealist philosophy. 

Vou. XLI. No. 2. 4* 
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To the materialist, with his theory that matter makes mind, the brain is 
équally a nuisance, but for opposite reasons. Using it as a weapon for destroy- 
ing his idealist opponent he presently falls a victim to it himself, an engineer 
hoist with his own petard. His theory that mind is matter-made being itself 
a work of the mind it follows that this theory of his, his philosophy, hard 
logic and all, is matter-made along with all the sense and nonsense in the 
mind-world. On this showing, matter becomes its own interpreter and the 
materialist philosophy must no longer be regarded as proceeding from the 
mind of the materialist philosopher, who may be a very eminent person, and 
as having his authority, but as the account given by matter of itself and 
with no other claim to be true. This plainly it could not give unless we 
suppose it already in possession of the mental powers needed to create a 
philosophy of itself. To this our materialist will doubtless reply that he 
attributes the power of self-interpretation not to matter in general but only 
to the special formation of it located in the skull, to wit the brain: that, 
and not any form of matter, is your mind-maker, your philosophy-builder. 
But what is this save a complete surrender of the materialist’s case ? For 
what does it mean? It means that matter is credited from the outset with 
enough intelligence to create and choose the brain as the only form of matter 
through which its business of mind-making can be carried on. In other 
words, the materialist, taking a leaf out of the book of the idealist when con- 
fronted by the parallel difficulty, has surreptitiously inserted his own mind, 
the mind of a materialist philosopher, into the brain-matter that works his 
oracle—a proceeding which Bergson rightly characterises as one of the 
subtlest feats of self-deception to be found in metaphysical procedure. The 
idealist, as we have seen, deceives himself in the same way. 

And so the two theories go round and round in the same circle, but in 
opposite directions, the controversy between them breaking out at the point 
where they inevitably come into collision; at which point each theory 
turns back and moves round in the direction previously taken by the other, 
only to come into collision as before.* 


Ill. Tae Myts INtrrRopvuceEpD. 


Public opinion, more active in these mattérs than is commonly realised, 
has never been greatly impressed by the findings of the idealist nor much 
concerned with the difficulties presented by the brain, that philosophical 
nuisance, to his theory of the external world as:mind-made. To judge by 
current language about the brain, public opinion leans strongly to the side 
of the materialist and escapes from the difficulties involved in that theory 
by resort to a convenient myth, the usual practice in such cases. Let us 
pause for a moment to consider it. 

Among the myths of the ancient world there are two (and perhaps more) 
between which and the brain-myth of our materialist psychophysics a 
family resemblance can hardly be missed. The first is the story of the giant 
Atlas condemned for his participation in the war of the Titans to carry on 

1 All this is admirably exposed by M. Bergson in L’Energie Spirituelle, Chapter VII. 
He shows how these opposing theories, idealism and materialism, manage to keep alight 


by stealing each other’s fire at the critical moment, and how the controversy between them, 
which is out of all relation to reality, results from a false method of philosophising 
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his shoulders the weight of the whole material world. Corresponding to this 
in our modern mythology is the conception of the brain as upholding the 
world of mental existence, our vision of the universe and of its contents, 
our thoughts, imaginations, desires, beliefs, hopes, fears, joys and griefs, and 
whatever else belongs to our conscious life. Withdraw the brain from under, 
and the whole world of mental existence immediately collapses, disappears 
into the void and is no more... Are not the two myths, ancient and modern, 
cut out on one pattern ? 

The other is the story of Pandora’s Box in which the troubles of mankind 
were held in confinement, how employed while so imprisoned we are not* 
informed, but ready to fly out and begin their business of troubling mankind 
on the opening of the lid. How like is the pattern of this to our notion of the 
brain (or is it the skull?) as a memory-box, a mind-container, a thought- 
factory wherein our remembered experience is kept in storage, our ideas. in 
stock, our secrets under lock and key, how employed meanwhile we are again 
left to imagine, but ready for use when required, like goods in the back shop, 
ready, one may say, like pigeons in a hamper, to fly forth and lodge themselves 
in the hospitable skulls of our neighbours on the, opening of the mouth in 
speech. Are we not again in the realm of myth? The World-sustainer 
myth, the Box-of-troubles myth, the Brain-myth—are not all three on the 
same level, of the same pattern and children of one father, the myth-making 
imagination, whose swarming progeny have won a footing in every land, and 
there walk abroad in the stolen garments of science, deceiving many, even 
of the wise ? 


IV. SKULL-EVIDENCE. 


It may be that the gentleman who laid down the proposition, and pro- 
voked a Voice to the rude interruption quoted at the head of this article, 
was merely adopting a recognised figure of speech, He meant of course 
that what the country, the government and the conduct of the war have 
need of is more wisdom, of which “ brains ’” has now become the accepted 
symbol. A somewhat inelegant symbol to be sure, though not so inelegant 
as ‘‘ bowels,” its nearest equivalent in the English Bible, where the brain, 
so highly honoured by Mr Wells, is completely ignored both in the Old 
Testament and the New. 

So interpreted our speaker’s call for Brains may pass without comment, 
rude or. otherwise. It were well if the matter could be left there. But it 
cannot, or, at least ought not to be, , For there is. reason to believe that the 
brain, in the popular conception of it, and with the countenance of many 
intellectuals, is regarded as much*more than a convenient symbol, like the 
“bowels ” of the Old Testament or the “‘ heart” of the New, Again and 
again we find it represented as the generator of wisdom or, shall we say, as a 
mind-factory where wisdom is produced or “secreted ” by the operations of 
cells and tissues and there kept in storage, under the name of memory, for 
use when required. And not of wisdom alone but of folly, madness, dnd that 
striving after wind to which Ecclesiastes reduces human life in general. 
“Evil thoughts, murders, adulteries, fornications, thefts, false witness, 
blasphemies,” all these together with their restraints and opposites, once 
declared to be the doings of the “ heart ” (Matthew xv, 19) are now assigned 
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to the brain. And this we are offered not as symbolism but as science, as 
psychophysics. . 

And yet it must be confessed that no scrutiny of the human brain, how- 
ever thorough, would enable us to determine whether its possessor was a 
wise man or an unwise, a good man (by any standard) or a bad. Powerful, 
indeed, our scrutiny might determine his brain to be, but whether powerful 
in the ways of wisdom or unwisdom, of the righteous or the wicked, of a 
John Bright or a Goebbels could not be inferred from any of our cerebral 
discoveries. If we knew antecedently that the man was wise and virtuous, 
here, we might say, is the powerful brain needed for a powerful life of wisdom 
and virtue. But the inference could npt be worked the other way. . Were we 
ignorant of his character to begin with nothing that we discover in his brain 
would reveal it. It is also true that the anthropologist, studying the skulls of 
a race long extinct, like the Cro-Magnon, may discover that its average 
brain was as large as ours and draw the inference that this primitive people 
were as intelligent as we are. Perhayis they were; but it does not follow that 
they were equally wise. They may have been far wiser or less wise according 
as they made a better or worse use of their intelligence than we. They can 
hardly have made a worse, but whether worse or better will not be revealed 
by anything the anthropologist can tell us about their skulls or the size and 
configuration of their brains. To determine that, skull-evidence would not 
be enough, and appeal would have to be made to their walk and conversa- 
tion as revealed by the works they have left behind them, implements, rock- 
paintings and the like. 

Between the brain as the symbol of wisdom and the wisdom symbolised 
there is nothing whatever in common. They belong to different worlds, poles 
asunder at every point of their significance. To span the gulf between them 
no bridge has yet been built. Words like “parallelism” and “ epiphe- 
nomenalism,” like “ secretion” or “ by-product,” are verbal devices which 
explain nothing, but serve only to disguise the failure of the would-be builders 
of the bridge. Of such words our philosophers have coined many and, 
linking them together by the rules of Aristotle’s logic, have thrown what 
looks like a bridge across the gulf; but, alas, the first fox that runs over,? 
nay, the first grasshopper that alights will bring it down. As the seat of 
consciousness or the missing link between mind and matter the brain has 
indeed no stronger claim than “ bowels ” or “ heart.” To be sure we should 
be nowhere if our brains were knocked out by a cannon ball. But where 
should we be if the ball hit us a little lower down ? Nowhere. And where 
are we when walking the earth with all three, brain, bowels and heart, in 
full commission ? In none of them, nor ‘in all of them. And yet we are. 
But not inside our skins, nor our skulls. 


V. Tue INSEPARABLE PARTNERSHIP OF BRAIN AND Bopy. 


As the function of the mainspring in a watch becomes intelligible only 
when we understand that the watch as a whole is constructed to keep time, 
so with the brain as one of the many organs of which the whole body is made 
up. Whatever the brain does is done, as we have already noted, in co-opera- 


1 Nehemiah iv. 8. 
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tion with the other members of the bodily system, of which the multitude is 
great, and not independently. The answer to the question “‘ what is the func- 
tion of the brain ? ’”’ lies therefore within the answer given to a previous and 
larger question—“ what is the function of the whole body?” Mr Wells, 
who interprets everyone, himself included, in terms of his brain, is: too 
selective, like one who studies the mainspring without reference to the 
watch. If most of our Foreign Office notables are, as he affirms, “ infantile 
defectives ’? with ‘‘ governess-trained brains,” + they are so because the 
governess has had charge, not of the notable’s brain alone, but of the whole 
pupil in his general defectiveness.. As the whole watch is confederate with the 
mainspring in keeping or not keeping time, so the whole body is confederate 
with the brain in the achievement of failure or success, defectiveness or com- 
pleteness, whether in foreign policy or anything else. To make the brain 
alone responsible for either is unfair both to it and to the body as a whole. 
In good deeds and in evil they stand or fall together. What then is the func- 
tion of the body ? Answer that and you have the clue to the function of the 
brain. 

The body is clearly an instrument of action, designed, whether by an 
intelligent Creator or by some unconscious process in Nature, for activity in 
countless forms and over an enormous range, but all converging to one end— 
that of furthering the purpose and conducting the business of human life 
in the immense variety of its forms. It is a living tool, fearfully and wonder- 
fully made. The brain is the co-ordinating centre of its activities. With 
the active life it has much to do; with the contemplative, nothing. 
It may be compared to a telephone exchange which transmits messages but 
does not compose the messages transmitted. Thinking is not one of its func- 
tions. 

As the range and variety of man’s activity, enormously increased by tools 
and machinery of his own inventing, are vastly wider and richer than those 
of the lower animals (consider only what his hands can do or his speech can 
do) his brain is correspondingly larger and more highly developed than theirs 
—not because he thinks more, though of course he does, but because his 
body, especially its speech apparatus, opens to him fields of activity denied 
to them, fields extending to the ends of the earth and to times far beyond the 
present. For every destination to which the activities of an animal can reach 
out, man has a thousand. His telephone exchange is correspondingly more 
complex, But his thinking is not transacted there. It goes on behind the 
scenes, and not his thinking only, but all that belongs to the life of the self- 
conscious spirit. ‘‘ I am convinced,” writes Bergson, “‘ that there is more in 
consciousness than in the brain of the man who is conscious.” 


VI. THe BRAIN BECOMES TRANSPARENT TO AN ALL-SEEING EYE. 


Among the bodily movements which begin as brain activities those of 
the vocal apparatus, of speech, have a special interest. ‘‘ When we think,”’ 
says Bergson, “ it will rarely be found that we are not talking to ourselves, 
sketching or preparing the movements of articulation for expressing our 
thought in verbal forms.” With this in mind, let us imagine the brain com- 


1 Experiment in Autobiography, p. 772. 
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pletely transparent to an all-seeing observer at the moment when somebody 
asks, ‘‘ Do you know the Apostles’ Creed ? ” and the answer comes, “ Yes : 
I have it in my head,” followed by audible recitation of the Creed. What 
would such an observer see going on.in the speaker’s head to confirm his 
statement that he has the Creed inside it ? He would see the incomings and 
the outgoings of millions of atomic particles, these coming in as sensory 
. disturbances from the ear, those going out as motor activities on their way 
to the vocal apparatus—that and nothing more. Not even the most powerful 
microscope, nay, not even the all-penetrating eye of God, searching the con- 
tents of the speaker’s head to the last particle of brain matter would there 
find anything that bore the remotest resemblance to the Apostles’ Creed as 
understood either by the believer or the unbeliever.. Were the process to be 
filmed and shown as a moving picture not a soul in the world, unless pre- 
viously let into the secret, would suspect that it meant the Apostles’ Creed 
or, indeed, that it meant anything at all beyond the comings and goings of 
matter in motion as displayed ‘onthe screen. 

How, again, is the brain involved when a professor of philosophy in his 
hour of meditation is “ thinking out ” the lecture he is about to deliver ? 
So far as his occupation consists of pure thinking his brain has nothing 
whatever to do with the affair. But so far as it consists, as it largely will, in 
clothing his thoughts in articulate form, schematising and arranging their 
order and preparing them for audible delivery, so far that is, as our professor 
is talking to himself, his brain will be in action. In other words the brain has 
nothing to do with the meaning of the play, but much to do with the pre- 
sentation of it on the stage. 


“* Could we see all that is going on in the interior of a fully active 
brain, we should be like the spectator of a drama who see the actors 
moving about on the stage, but understands not a word of what they 
are saying and nothing whatever of the meaning of the play. . . . The 
brain is an organ of pantomime.” ? 


What a contradiction of our popular notion! What more remote from 
the meaning of our orator calling for ““ more brains ” as the cure-all of the 
country’s woes.® . 


VII. Tue Wrrs co tn SEARCH OF THEIR PLACE OF RESIDENCE. 


Had Plato been told that brains were the one thing needful for conducting 
the affairs of his Republic in war and peace he would have been profoundly 
astonished, and not only astonished but shocked on encountering the notion 
that his Eternal Ideas were generated by cerebration and had their place of 
residence inside his skull. The Greeks, though a brainy race, do not seem to 
have bothered greatly about their brains. They had no Brain Cult nor does 4 
Brains Trust appear among their institutions, democratic or otherwise. 


1 “ I have often noticed,’’ a philosopher once remarked in our hearing, “ that when I 
am engaged in hard thinking my tongue is active in my mouth all the time, as though it 
were forming words.”” We, too, have observed the same phenomenon, but have not seen 
it noted in any. book of psychology. 

* Bergson L’énergie spirituelle, p. 45. 

3 Op. cit. pp. 31-64, passim. 
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Yet they knew as well as we that “‘ when the brains were out the man would 
die” and an end come to his mind as an observable phenomenon. But they 
had also observed that the disappearance of his mind would follow no less 
completely on sufficient disasters occurring to other parts of his body. To 
extinguish a man’s mind (as an observable phenomenon) other means than 
a knoek on the head were abundantly available—would not a cup of 
hemlock do the business as effectively as anything else ? To them as to us 
it was clear enough that the maintenance of the mind as a going concern 
needed the co-operation of many partners and that, if any of the principals 
were put out of action the whole system would break down and all would be 
up with the mind. But the Greeks were less confident than ourselves in 
their assignment of its seat or headquarters. Oddly enough, as it may seem 
to us, their philosophers, though much devoted to enquiries about the seat 
of consciousness, could never agree to locating it in the brain. The choice 
seems to have fallen mostly for an organ called the ¢pjv or dpéves. Consulting 
our Liddell and Scott, we find that this word originally meant the midriff or 
diaphragm, a near: neighbour to the “ bowels ” of the Bible, but that later 
on the meaning became fluid and wandered widely, sometimes denoting the 
cardiac region, sometimes the liver and finally becoming another name for 
the “ wits,” for the mind itself.+ 

This last turn in the meaning of ¢péves is significant. It illustrates the 
vicious circle, already noted in what has been said about the idealist- 
materialist controversy, into which the “ wits ” inevitably fall in attempting 
to discover their seat or place of residence. The attempts end by the “ wits ”’ 
discovering, not their place of residence, but their own tails, which they have 
been unconsciously chasing all the time. For it is the wits themselves who 
set out to discover their seat where, obviously, they cannot be “ seated ” 
while engaged in the search for it, any more than Columbus on his voyage 
to discover a new world can have been seated in the new world while on his 
voyage. Thus the whole operation of finding the seat of the wits, being itself 
an operation of the wits, implies from the outset that the wits are not in the 
place where they are going to be found, brain, heart, bowels, midriff or else- 
where. How indeed can the wits, engaged in finding their place of residence, 
be seated in the place of residence they are out to find ? 

But enough. Is there not something inherently absurd in this notion of a 
local habitation, walled-in factory, generating plant and store house for the 
wits ? What could more clearly bear the stamp of a mechanical age dominated 
by space-thinking and geometry ? What more obviously a myth? 


1 “ What we think with,’’ i.e. the seat of consciousness was much debated in the first 
half of the fifth century B.c. Old views that it was blood (because it was present throughout 
a living body), or air (breath being obviously associated with life), or fire (because living 
things are warm) were revived: Empedocles, e.g. had said blood (afua yap &vOpéxois 
Tepxdpdidy ear: vénua), and he was followed by the Sicilian school of medicine : 
Anaximenes (c. 530 B.c.) said air—followed by Diogenes of Apollonia (c. 460 B.c.) : Herac- 
litus (c. 500 B.c.) said fire, followed by a school of philosophy at Ephesus. 

It was Alcmaeon of Croton, a younger contemporary of Pythagoras (582-506 B.c. ?) 
and a Pythagorean, who first said that the brain is the seat of all psychical activities and 
that we'think with it. This view was held in the next century by Hippocrates and. his 
school. Aristotle, however, followed by the Stoics, went back to a primitive view that the 
heart was the seat of sensation and consciousness (cf. Empédocles). phy was used now for 
one, now for another of the above “‘ seats.”’ 
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VIII. An ILLUSTRATION. 


A section of the introductory chapter to Mr H. G. Wells’ Experiment in 
Autobiography, in which he discusses the qualities of his brain, concludes with 
the following statement :— 


“* And now having conveyed to you some idea of the quality and 
defects of the grey-matter of that organised mass of phosphorised fat 
and connective tissues which is, so to speak, the hero of the piece, and 
having displayed the persona or, if you will, the vanity which now 
dominates its imagination, I will try to tell how in this particular receiv- 
ing apparatus the picture of the universe was built up, what it did and 
failed to do with the body it controlled and what the thronging impres- 
sions and reactions that constituted its life amount to.” 


It may be said that Mr Wells is here writing as a man of letters, not 
speaking upon his oath, as the way is in a court of law, or under a strict 
definition of his terms, as the way is in science, but ‘‘ throwing out words at 
their object ’’ which, according to Matthew Arnold, is the way of literature, 
and a most effective way too. But, in the course of his book, he refers so 
often to his brain as his ego, or at least his alter ego, that we incline to think 
he intends us to take him seriously, if not literally. That he was not quite 
satisfied with the scientific accuracy of his language is indicated by his 
insertion of the words “ so to speak ” when naming his brain as the ‘ hero 
of the piece,”’ that is, we suppose, the hero of his Autobiography. Anyhow 
he is speaking the language of the multitude who speak in precisely that way 
when the functions of the brain are in question. Let us then examine the 
passage, not as a statement given on oath by an expert, but as a specimen of 
popular psychophysics expressed in the current vernacular. 

The brain, considered as the hero of an autobiography, would be, of course, 
both the teller of the story and the individual about whom the story is told, 
a double réle which every autobiographer must perforce take upon himself. 
That, plainly, is implied by the first half of the sentence quoted above. 
But as plainly contradicted by the second half. In this it is said that “ I,” 
namely Mr Wells, is about to tell what has been happening to his brain, or 
“receiving apparatus,” during the course of his life. Here we have to note 
that the two conceptions of the brain, first exalted to the double rank of 
hero of the piece and emitting apparatus, and then reduced to the lower 
rank of receiving apparatus, are not in harmony. From this a confusion of 
persons immediately results, insomuch that, whereas in the first helf we have 
his brain telling the story of Mr Wells, in the second we have Mr Wells telling 
the story of his brain. In the first half Mr Wells and his brain are merged 
into one; in the second they are distinct individuals. Obviously there is 
something in this that needs to be cleared up. As it stands the situation is a 
muddle. 

A better illustration of our thesis would be hard to find. We pointed out 
in a previous section how each opponent in the materialist-idealist controversy, 
at the moment when his light is on the point of going out, manages to keep 
it burning by stealing the other’s fire ; the materialist stealing enough mind 
from the idealist to account for the existence of his own philosophy, and the 
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idealist stealing enough matter (the brain) from the materialist to give him'a 
footing in the world of reality. In the passage quoted from Mr Wells we 
catch the materialist in the very act of committing the theft, flagrante delicto, 
and see clearly how this masterpiece of illusionism is brought off, ‘‘ une des 
plus subtiles illusions de la pensée métaphysique,”’ as M. Bergson well names 
it. Mr Wells, going at it in his dashing style, starts off by roundly identifying 
himself with his brain, the hero of the piece—which is materialism pur sang. 
But something, indicated by his ‘‘ so to speak,”’ seems to warn him that this 
will not hold water, amounting, as it does, to the absurd statement that the 
Experiment in Autobiography was written not only by his brain but about his 
brain, which nobody who reads the book, and still less the author who wrote 
it, could believe for a moment. So without more ado, but in perfect good faith, 
Mr Wells parts company with his brain, slips over to the camp of the enemy, 
takes its point of view, adopts its language and appears in the second half 
of the sentence as a full-fledged dualist, himself on this side—the teller of the 
story, his brain on the other—the subject of it, thereby putting asunder what 
a moment before he had joined together and flatly repudiating the materialism 
with which he started off. Surely a striking instance of that ‘“‘ unconscious 
intellectual sleight-of-hand,” + in which so many philosophers, materialist 
and idealist, have shown themselves adepts. The intellect is a great conjurer. 
Give it a brace of abstractions and, hey presto ! the rabbit is out of the hat. 


IX. Tue LopsimpEDNESS OF OUR KNOWLEDGE. 


Into these deep waters we shall venture no further, having advanced as 
far as our purpose requires and space permits. Our purpose throughout has 
been to press home the fact that however highly developed man’s knowledge 
of the material universe may be, his knowledge of himself, the needed counter- 
poise, is still rudimentary, still in the mythical stage. On the world in which 
he lives a great light has fallen, the light of the physical sciences, but in regard 
to himself he walks in darkness and, lacking light within, stumbles into 
catastrophe when he walks abroad. Homo sapiens in regard to the world, 
he is homo insipiens in regard to himself. A dangerous combination! Are 
not his present woes largely traceable to that lopsidedness ? Let him who 
doubts it read Man the Unknown, Alexis Carrell’s great work. 

This self-ignorance, we are fain to think, is revealed at its darkest in the 
notions about the brain that we have been discussing. To those, then, who 
would attack the prevailing darkness our suggestion is, that if the light were 
let in at that point there would be a lifting of the cloud at many others, and 
a way opened for the coming-to-be of that “new mind” in which man’s 
knowledge of the world, his physical science, now masterless and out of 
hand, would be illuminated, balanced and controlled by adequate knowledge 
of himself. ‘ 

Is Bergson right or wrong in declaring “ le cerveau n’a pas pour fonction 


1“ Par une inconsciente presdigitation intellectuelle, on passe instantanément du 
réalisme & l’idéalisme, et du idéalisme au réalisme, apparaissant dans l’un au moment 
précis ou l’on va étre pris en flagrant délit de contradiction dans l’autre . . . Pourquoi 
cette glissement de l’un 4 l'autre? II est favorisé par bien des illusions théoriques ; mais, 
on ne s’y laisserait pas aller aussi facilement si l’on ne s’y croyait encouragé par les faits.”’ 
L’énergie spirituelle, p. 208. 
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de penser’? Is it true that the brain is no storehouse of memories, no 
Record Office where our past experience gets itself registered and pigeonholed 
for future reference, but acts rather (if any myth be fitting) as a barrier or 
floodgate holding back a torrent of memories that would otherwise overwhelm 
the mind, and letting through only such as direct attention to the manifold 
business of life—like the sluice of a mill erected by the side of Niagara, which 
lets through enough waterpower to work the machinery while keeping back 
ten thousand times more? Is it true—the main question—that the aforesaid 
business of life, the function proclaimed by the structure of the whole man 
as a living unity of mind, brain and body, is creation, material and spiritual— 
this the true vocation of man and not the pursuit of happiness, as so many 
believe to their own undoing, the confusion of the commonweal, the outbreak 
of wars and the general promotion of misery ? 

As pointing the way to that better knowledge of ourselves, so urgently 
needed to guide us to a better use of the knowledge we have about other 
things, we offer the following quotation : 


“* The essence of man lies in his power of creation, both material and 
moral. Materially he is a maker of things ; morally, a maker of himself. 
Homo faber is therefore our definition of man. Homo sapiens, born in 
the reflections of homo faber on his creative work, we also honour. Homo 

~ faber, homo sapiens,—both merit our gratitude and admiration. . To 

both we make our bow. But for homo loquax we have a dislike, 

_ because, when he thinks, which is not always, he is apt to think only of 
the words he is using.” —La Pensée et le Mouvant, pp. 105-6. 


May we not cherish the hope that a new mind would gradually come into 
being and gradually build a new world fit for creative spirits to live in, if 
Education, hitherto mainly addressed to homo sapiens and his near, relation 
homo loquaz, to brains and tongues, were henceforth to give the second place 
to these worthies and the first place to homo faber, the essential man in the 
wholeness of his creative personality ? For our part we know not how else 
a new mind can ever be born in the people at large, a mind in which Duties 
will take precedence of Rights and private interest, by no means confined to 
the much-abused “ profit motive,” but hungry for salaries, wages, pensions, 
allowances, grants, benefits, compensations and state-aid in general, get 
itself subordinated to Service and the promotion of the common good, We 
know not how else a new world “ free from fear and want,” as promised by 
the Atlantic Charter, can ever become a reality, nor how, if created by 
miracle, it could be kept in being for a single day. 


L. P. JACKS, | 
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EDUCATION RE-BORN. 


T. EVERARD, M.A., 
Headmaster of Southgate County School. 


EpvucaTIoN rightly considered constitutes a philosophy of life. It is the sum 
total of all environmental influences, all training, all discipline, all culture 
from the cradle to the grave. Given our heredity, our educational environ- 
ment should nurture and foster such growth of body, mind and character as 
each individual is capable of so that at the end of life that individual should 
be able to say with Jean Paul Richter, “‘ I have become all that I was created 
capable of becoming.” Environment is not the whole of the story, but until 
we know more of positive eugenics it is the most important part. It will thus 
be seen that the small part—nevertheless fundamental—played by school 
education falls into its right perspective. May we add that despite Richter’s 
proud boast we have never yet seen a truly educated man ; perhaps when we 
get to the Elysian fields we may have the opportunity of meeting the only 
man who lived sufficiently long on this planet to explore fully the possibilities 
of personal education—Methuselah ? 

Education is a transformer, not a transmuter. It cannot transmute base 
metal into noble metal, but it can refine and transform base metal and put 
it to good service. Mark Twain humorously said that a cauliflower is merely 
a cabbage with a college education, but even so the finest college education 
could not transmute a cauliflower into, say, an oak tree. Education can 
transform the wild rose into the lovely tea rose, the ox-eyed daisy into the 
colourful chrysanthemum, the Siberian crab-apple into the succulent Cox’s 
pippin. Educationally we must not expect to gather grapes of thorns or 
figs of thistles, for there are no educational secrets of Pestalozzi, or Herbart, 
or any one else, whereby we can turn a born simpleton into a man of sense, 
no secrets whereby a minor poet can create Hamlets, or a poorly gifted 
musician a Beethoven symphony. The parable of the talents is eternally 
true. . 

What has brought about the present catastrophe, whereby in the present 
century, although it is less than fifty years old, we have seen two world-wide 
cataclysms ? Surely it is as obvious as the nose on one’s face that we have 
failed, not through lack of knowledge, or cleverness, or brains, but through 
lack of wisdom, morality and neighbourly conduct, through an inability to 
use our knowledge aright. Science has given us powers fit for gods and we 
bring to those powers the morality of infants or imbeciles ; intellectually we 
are giants and morally morons. Meredith was lamentably wide of the mark 
when he said :— . 


“* More brain, O Lord, more brain or we shall mar 
Utterly this fair garden we might win.”’ 


vo! no! Meredith, not more brain, but more wisdom, more character. 
115 
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Without progress in character technological advance is useless ; indeed, 
it is worse than useless, It has merely provided the Germans with a more 
efficient means of going backward. We remember in our first flight in an 
aeroplane -being fascinated by the instrument panel and wondering why the 
human mind that had created so wonderful, so intricate, and so ingenious a 
mechanical marvel had not mastered even the elements of its own nature 
and of the art of living together, so that its life became “ one long fool’s 
errand to the grave ’’—and not so long either in many cases. 

The answer we suppose is that man ignored the Socratic injunction, 
“Man know thyself,” and instead concentrated upon wresting its secrets 
from material nature. Man is nature’s only successful rebel; he has con- 
quered and tamed practically all but himself—the most important product 
of nature, To date, in point of fact, “‘ Man is a splendid failure.” 

If we were asked to put our finger upon the spot wherein all national 

systems of education have hitherto, failed, we should say that it is because 
our foundations are wrong. If there is any truth in the recapitulatory hypo- 
thesis of the evolutionary biologist, that human and pre-human history 
shows that man has upgraded from the lower to the higher vertebrates and 
from the higher to the highest—the Primates—then morally every baby 
born is a stone-age baby and in a decade or so has to be pulled up from a 
stone-age morality to that of a civilised morality, whereas, on the other hand, 
knowledge is accumulative, and each age inherits the inventions, the learning, 
and the institutions of its predecessors, and as it were, stands like a pigmy on 
the shoulders of a giant. In view of this enormous time-lag in morality as 
compared with knowledge, is it not strange that immediately the human 
baby can articalate sounds we start to cram it with facts, forcefully to 
develop its brain and intellect, and almost completely to ignore the far 
greater need of training, disciplining and controlling its emotional nature 
and its moral habits? The problem of problems for education is how to 
speed up our Ethics and to bring them into line with our scientific knowledge. 
Ruskin wisely remarked that “ education does not mean teaching people to 
know what they do not know but teaching them to behave as they do not 
behave.” The childhood of the human race is over. We must grow up 
morally or perish. 
' Instruction in the three R’s is relatively unimportant compared with 
education of the three H’s—hand (inclining of course the body), heart, and 
head. Take care of the heart and the head will take care of itself. Intelligence 
after the age of 16, psychologists tell us, develops very little, but the emotions, 
the will, and the character, are capable of almost infinite education. How 
many fondly foolish parents pamper their children to the top of their bent 
and later have to lament that their offspring—and those of others, par- 
ticularly others—are lacking in self-control, reverance, consideration for 
others, and unselfishness, just as though these qualities dropped like manna 
from heaven and had not to be struggled for through toil, sweat and tears, as 
it is ordained that.everything excellent in nature has to be. 

We may take it that all agree with Aristotle on the unexaggeratable 
importance of education when he says “ All who have meditated on the art 
of governing mankind have been convinced that the state of empires depends 
upon the education of youth.” A nation’s system of education should be 
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the method taken by that nation to implement its philosophy of life. The 
Nazis have their thought-out philosophy and the book Education for Death 
by G. Ziemar, gives an illuminating account of how that philosophy is being 
implemented by them. And a dreadful object lesson it is. No two men 
who differ as to the aim and object of life can hope to agree about education. 
When our educational planners know the statesman’s answer as to what 
our national philosophy is, then, and then only will they be in a position 
to remodel the educational system of this country. It is said that we are a 
democracy, that we believe in freedom, liberty and equality; further we 
have frequently been told that this is a people’s war which must be followed 
by a people’s peace. Not long ago our Prime Minister said that it was the 
Government’s wish to establish a state of society wherein the advantages 
and privileges which hitherto have been enjoyed only by the few, shall be 
more widely: shared by the youth of the nation as a whole. Assuming that 
our leaders are sincere and that they mean business, how in the realm of. 
education can these aspirations be made effective ? How can the Govern- 
ment ensure that there shall be in this country no place after*the war for 
unearned privileges, whether of inheritance, wealth, status or education, 
and how can they bring into being a society in which a man’s position shall 
be fixed not by money or inherited prestige, but by fitness and merit ? 

It is in the hope of being helpful along these lines that the following 
suggestions are made. Why not begin with a five-year plan in education, 
the aim of which would be to re-organise and galvanise the education of this 
country from the pre-nursery stage to the post-university and even beyond, 
including in the re-organisation and galvanisation the Board of Education. 
In our view the first desideratum is the establishment of a permanent 
Ministry of Education. The plea for a Ministry of Education was first made 
by Matthew Arnold, the famous son of a famous father—Arnold of Rugby— 
one of the greatest names in education. The plea was made as long ago as 
1868. He wrote, 


** At the apex of the pyramid of public education there should be a 
Minister of Education, a centre in which to fix responsibility. A man is 
not a Minister of Education by taking the name but by doing the func- 
tions. The Minister should be assisted by a Council of Education 
comprising, without regard to politics, the personages most proper to be 
heard on questions of education.” 


Another authority, Plato, wrote, ‘‘‘The greatest of all the great offices of the 
State is that of Education.” And he made it abundantly clear that the 
utmost pains should be taken to find the best possible man to fill this post, 
emphasising that only a noble man can be trusted with power. 

Let us see how we treat this all-important matter. The Minister in charge 
of Education in this country is the President of the Board of Education. In 
a recent ten-year period there were nine different Presidents, several of 
whom may, or may not have been first-rate party politicians, but not one of 
whom could by any merciful concession be said to have been a first-rate 
educationalist, and so brief was the average tenure of office that their influence 
on the educational system of this country could not in the nature of things 
have had any lasting effect. Dr F. H. Spencer in his excellent book Education 
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for the People asks this conundrum: ‘ Who is the present President of the 
Board of Education ? Whom did he succeed ? And who was his adminis- 
trative grandfather dying officially little more than two years ago?” It 
may be doubted if even the resident members of the B.B.C. Brains Trust 
could answer all three parts of this conundrum correctly. 

Why not remove Education from the sphere of party politics and instal 
a permanent non-party Minister of Education ?. A man, say, of the intel- 
lectual stature and educational experience of the late H. A. L. Fisher who, 
it will be recalled, came to the help of the Government at the request of Mr 
Lloyd-George during the Great War. Fisher recalls in his Unfinished Auto- 
biography that at the time of his appointment Mr Lloyd-George said, “I 
have sent to ask you to help in the government of this country,” and added 
that he thought the country had now reached a point in its, history when it 
would take more educational reform from an educationalist than from a 
politician. I submit that we have arrived at another such point in our 
history. A Minister of Education independent of the vicissitudes of party 
politics would not be affected by a change of Government any more than is 
the Archbishop of Canterbury. Further, there would be no urge for him to 
be translated to a higher office, for, on the authority of Plato, the State has 
none to offer. 

The next essential step would be to remove the educational class barrier 
represented by the Preparatory and Public Schools—citadels of privilege— 
anachronistic in a democratic age. The blunt fact is that these institutions 
are professedly schools for training a dominant class, schools in which 
favoured children are given the special education needed. by the nation’s 
future leaders to the end that the status quo and privileges enjoyed by the 
ruling classes shall be preserved. Surely this is the world’s most flagrant 
anti-democratic educational barrier. To be born in the right home, go to 
the right Preparatory school, proceed to the right Public School, acquire 
en route the right accent, this is the recognised formula for securing an 
established place in the queue on the escalator of success; the word 
“‘ escalator ” may be somewhat misleading, but it is preferable to the word 
“ladder,” which would imply that further effort is needed in order to get 
to the top. _ 

If it is thought that the foregoing is a gross exaygeration what explanation 
is offered for the fact that from 80 to 90 per cent. of the highly-placed appoint- 
ments in this country are recruited from a numerically insignificant section 
of the nation, t.e. by ex-public school boys. This is true of the Civil Service, 
the Judiciary, the Church, the Army, the Navy, the Foreign Office and 
Diplomatic Service, and, to a somewhat lesser extent, of Parliament. Why 
do long-headed business men who can afford to do so, send their sons, first 
to a Preparatory Boarding School and then to a Public School, say, for ten 
years in all at a cost of anything from £1,750 to £2,000 ? Not for the intrinsic 
value of the education, which is no better than that of a good Day Secondary 
School, but because paterfamilias knows a good investment when he sees 
one, an investment which confers life-long advantages in the matter of 
prestige, privilege, social cachet and status, together with—in case of need— 
a flying start in the business or industrial world, and is rightly considered a 
good business proposition. In short it is the aftermath of the Public School 
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education that repays for the outlay. If two boys, X and Y appear before 
an appointments board on which sit Rear-Admiral A, Colonel B, My Lord 
Bishop C, Sir Somebody D—{all ex-public school boys), other things being 
equal, if X is a public school boy and Y is not, in more than 90 per cent. of 
the cases X is appointed. i 

Now it may be true that the Public Boarding School represents for boys 
of the “‘ leader ’’ type the best education that this country has to offer. If 
this be so, and we are inclined to believe that it is, the more imperative is the 
need that the-cream of the nation’s Youth, and only the cream, shall be 
educated at these schools, that an opportunity should be afforded to boys of 
proved ability, attainment and character to take the places of thousands of 
boys who have been in the past merely useless lumber occupying invaluable 
places at these schools solely because of the financial ability of their parents 
to pay the fees to keep them there. Against the power of the purse, education 
should be sacrosanct ; not money, but ability and character are the essential 
criteria. Towards the end of the last war the future of the Public Schools 
eaused great anxiety to their Governing Bodies, but the situation was saved 
by the “new rich,” and a new lease of life was vouchsafed to them; a 
similar anxiety possessed those in authority soon after the beginning of the 
present war, indeed it was said at one time that of the 150 or so Public 
Boarding Schools in this country many were in financial straits ; but once 
again there has been a temporary recovery, so much so that it is now reported 
that the time is not yet ripe for certain changes that had been contemplated. 
Are not those responsible for this rabbit-horizoned policy ill-serving their 
day and generation ? Mrs Partington; of Sidmouth, with her broom, put up 
a valiant delaying action when the waves of the Atlantic invaded her cottage, 
but Sydney Smith reports that the victory went to the Atlantic. 

As the problem is bound to recur in a still more aggravated form, surely 
an enlightened policy would be to encourage the State to take over a number 
of Public Schools to which “‘ State ’”’ Public School scholars would be trans- 
ferred at the end of their pre-secondary two years’ training (13 plus)—(see 
scheme outlined below). Later, the experiment having succeeded, as doubt- 
less it would, the older Public Schools might find it advisable to come under 
the State umbrella and to lose the fear with which they are now obsessed 
that Government financial assistance would-entail almost complete loss of 
independence and be accompanied by official dictation. The experience of 
Headmasters of Secondary Schools in several parts of the country is that 
there is far more to fear in these respects from Directors of Education than 
from representatives of the Board of Education. 

The next great step is for the Government to make it compulsory for all 
children between the ages of 6 and 18 to be educated in State Primary 
Schools ; all efficient Private and Preparatory Schools should be gradually 
drawn into the State system and all inefficient ones eliminated, for education 
is far too precious to allow even a suspicion of profit motive to creep in. This 
step would be the acid test of the sincerity of the Government’s express desire 
for equality of opportunity in education. _If the State Primary School is 
thought not to be good enough for all classes at the present time, it would 
quickly “‘ suffer a sea change into something rich and strange,” if all classes 
were educated there. This is not found by a really democratic people such 
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as the Swedes to be so dreadful an experience, because there the different 
districts in any given large area have very varying types of Primary Schools, 
but—and this is the crux of the matter—they are all State Schools. We are 
not advocating uniformity and standardisation. In the house of State 
education there is room for many mansions, for many types of school, and 
the fear that educational experiments would be forbidden is a bogey. The 
Ministry of ‘Education could set aside a number of schools for sane experi- 
mentation. Great importance is attached to the above reform, for without 
question it is the segregation of one class from the rest that is the beginning 
of the snobbery and differentiation of privilege that becomes so pronounced 
in later life. Children are not born snobs. It follows from the elimination 
of the inefficient private schools that there shall be no unqualified practi- 
tioners in the teaching profession. At present there is nothing whatever to 
prevent a person with no educational qualifications whatever from opening 

a private school, and surely, an essential part of the Board of Education’s 

business is to protect parents against educational quacks and charlatans. 

The Government Committee oh Private Schools which sat in 1982 reported 

that many of these schools were a public danger and ought to be closed 

forthwith. 
The Government should next enforce the compulsory registration of all 

. qualified teachers, such qualification to include training in the art of teach- 
ing. All graduates, in whatever type of school they are teaching, should be 
placed on a graduate scale of pay and a much improved Board of Education 
teachers’ certificate should be raised to the status of a degree. There should 
be two scales of salary—graduate and non-graduate. The higher salary 
seales for posts of special responsibility and First and Second Class Honours 
Degrees should be retained. 

: The next step would be the raising of the school minimum leaving age to 
15 or 16. If 15 be the chosen age then two choices might be offered for 
further education: (1) For those who can profit by it—full time to 18. 
(2) For others—half-time schooling, plus half-time vocational training (works, 
factory, engineering, shops, etc.). All State education to the school-leaving 
age should be free, together with—in case of need—generous family allow- 
ances and maintenance grants. A country that closes down formal school 
education for 75 per cent. of its child population at the age of 14, and for all 

_but 12 per cent. at the age of 16 is, in the modern world, on the high road to 
disaster, for therein runs to waste a colossal amount of talent. The late 
H. A. L, Fisher wrote with regard to the leaving age of 14: “‘ At 14 they were 
well behaved, intelligent little boys, at 16 or 17 they have utterly changed ; 
the great error is the sudden break with education. Up to 14 nothing but 
education, after 14 no education at all.” Surely, he argued, what is needed 
isa more gradual shading off, a provision of some continued chance of study- 
ing the subjects, not necessarily technical, in which a boy takes interest, 
some continued association with teachers whom he has learnt to like and 
respect. It is our shame as a nation that we allowed the Fisher Act to be 
set aside. We shall not have begun to tackle the problem of how to stop 
the waste of youth until we see to it that all remain under some measure of 
educational control until the age of 18. For as Dr A. E. Morgan says in his 

highly disturbing book, The Needs of Youth: ‘‘ We are as a community doing 
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a wicked and profoundly stupid thing in allowing youth to come on the 
labour market before its time. . . . British Industry may be shaky but it 


will not be ruined by being deprived of the privilege to exploit half educated ° 


boys and girls.” In another place he writes ‘‘ Adolescent delinquency is no 
problém in Rugby.” We are on fairly safe ground in inferring that it is 
because the! Rugby ;Day Continuation Schoo! alone!implemented fully the 
Fisher Act. 

Before starting full-time occupational work ALI must receive training 
in some form of national service (see Sir John Orr’s book, Fighting for What ?) 
wherein he develops the idea ‘of a National Service Corps. The duty of 
service to the State should take precedence over the duty of service to self, 
and so help to reduce the number of 100 per cent. careerists. 

Finally the Minister of Education might next turn his attention to the 
re-organisation of University education in order to provide opportunities for 
the further education of the adult’ population on a voluntary basis. ‘ The 
way to make’a success of this has been shown by Denmark in her People’s 
High Schools which are attended by both sexes (minimum age 18). These 
involve a residencé of from three to five months and are non-technical in 
character, the main subjects studied’ being languages and literature, history 
and ‘economics: These schools, ‘according’ to the considered opinion. of Sir 
Richard Livingstone, have largely been responsible for giving Denmark the 
nearest approximation yet toan educated democracy. 

To sum up, the ideal for a national system of education is that it shall be 
the embodiment of a nation’s philosophy of life. Without a thought-out 
philosophy there will be no: thought-out system of education, but merely a 
patched-up' ‘attempt 'to''préserve the status quo ante bellum. WhoéWer 
imagines that the’ very imperfectly outlined programme above will be 
achieved without @ certain degree of liveliness is imagining something for 
which ‘history shows no precedent. ' Nevertheless let us not wait, hoping that 
some day, some one may do something about it. ‘‘ The penalty good men 
pay ‘for indifference to public affairs is to be ruled by evil men ” (Plato). In 
his day Pitt urged this country to save herself by her energy, and Europe by 
her example. The right order is, first—-Victory through our united effort ; 
second—a new society which shall bea worthy example to others, or at least 
show the world that we are capable of putting our own house in order. 


TF. EVERARD. 


SOUTHGATE. 





















A BELIEVER IN THE FUTURE LIFE. 
F. W. H. MYERS. ' 1843-1901. 


THE VERY REV. J. S. MacARTHUR.' 
Provost of Cumbrae. 


FREDERIC WILLIAM HENRY MyeEnrs, best. known to the general public as the 
author of the poem St Paul and to the more scientifically minded as a pioneer 
of psychical research was born on February 6, 1848, in St John’s Parsonage, 
Keswick, where his father was incumbent.,, Concern with. the. future life, 
which was the dominating interest of his later years, asserted itself. early. 
In an autobiographical fragment prefixed to the collected edition of his poems 
he describes his earliest remembered. grief when, at about the age of five, 
_ he asked his mother whether a dead mole which he had ‘seen lying crushed 
to death by the wheel of a passing.cart on the Borrowdale road had gone to 
heaven. On being told that the mole had no soul and would not. live again 
the small boy burst into tears as the first horror of death without resurrection 
rose in his heart. Two or three years later he had a second. shock of pain 
when his mother suggested to him that annihilation at death might be the 
fate of the wicked. There seems to have been-in the:child’s mind no back- 
ground of that hell-fire teaching in which all Victorian children are supposed 
to. have’ been brought up, and from which such a suggestion :might have 
offered a way of escape. As it was, his brain reeled under the shock of the idea 
that such a fate should be possible for any man. Even. the death of his 
father to’ whom he was deeply attached, which occurred soon after, gave 
him no such anguish as this merely speculative suggestion. 

From this time until he went to Cambridge at. the age of seventeen 
Myers describes: himself as living much’ in the inward recital of Homer, 
ZEschylus,; Lucretius, Horace, -and Ovid ; and the reading of the. Phaedo at 
the end of this period made him a convert to Hellenism. A voyage to Greece 
in 1864 brought this phase of his spiritual experience to a climax, for there 
came the realisation of the insufficiency of an ideal rooted in the past. - 


“And so [he says] I left Greece with such a sadness as I have 
known in some twilight sculpture gallery, when I have pressed my 
face for the last time to the unanswering marble, and turned to go with 
eyes tear-brimming, and a bitter-sweet passion of regret.” 


But it was not long before he underwent a new conversion, this time to 
Christianity, the faith in which he had been brought up, but which he had 
never yet realised in its emotional fullness. For this conversion the influence 
of Josephine Butler was largely responsible. This emotional realisation of 
the Christian faith found its expression in two poems, St Paul and St John 
the Baptist. These were submitted in competition for the Seatonian Prize 
122 
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at Cambridge in 1867, but neither of them was successful though both, 
especially the former, have won, if not recognition as literary masterpieces, 
at least a popularity which is seldom accorded to the products of academic 
competition. Though the fate of these two poems has been cited as evidence 


‘that such contests do little for the cause of literature it may be argued that 


they justify themselves if they stimulate, even without rewarding, the com- 
position of such works. 

There are, however, critics who hold that the. popularity attained by St 
Paul is a reflection rather on popular taste than on the discernment of the 
academic adjudicators who refused it a prize. They declare that it is rhetorical 
and insincere, representing a pomt of view rapidly outgrown by its author. 
It is quite true that he himself came to regard the faith that inspired it as 
“a mistaken short-cut in the course of a toilsome way.’ Yet his considered 
verdict on that faith was that it had “ brought with it much of elevating 
emotion—much which survived the disappearance of the definite creed which 
gave it birth.” How far he was from repudiating St Paul is indicated by a 
variorum edition published long after his death from which it appears that 
he continued to recast it—and that not in the interests of his later theological 
position —almost until the end of his life. 

Perhaps it is not altogether surprising that St Paul did not pomamieinl itself 
to'the Cambridge dons who had to pass judgement on it, for their conserva- 
tism might well be ruffled by its exuberance and metrical novelty. It is 
written in four-line stanzas of alternating eleven- and ten-syllable lines, 
rhyming ab ab with double rhymes in the a lines. That in itself is, of course, 
nothing new and could be easily paralleled. What is characteristic of the 


Myers’ St Paul stanza ‘is its quadruple rhythm, that is, instead of the five 


stresses expected in each line there are but four, and these are so arranged that 
each line starts with a stress and somewhere in each line there is a succession 
of three unstressed syllables. An odd line of two conforming to these condi- 
tions may easily occur without attracting notice in ordinary heroic couplets 
or elegiac stanzas, as in Dr Johnson’s - 


Fears of the brave and follies of the wise, 


but it is the constant and undeviating adherence to this rhythmical scheme 
that gives to the Myers St Paul stanza its distinctive quality. Take, for 
example, a typical stanza from St Paul 


How have I seen in Araby Orion, 
Seen without seeing, till he set again, 

Known the night-noise and thunder of the lion, 
Silence and sounds of the prodigious plain:! 


and compare it with the following verse of a well-known hymn 


O Strength and Stay upholding all creation, 
Who ever dost. thyself unmoved abide, 
Yet day by day the lig beck in due gradation 
From hour to hour through all its changes guide, 


and the difference in rhythm will be. immediately perceptible, though the 
length of line and the rhyme scheme are the same... The St Paul stanza has 
been frequently imitated but seldom with success. This is partly due to the 
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failure of most imitators to secure ‘a stressed syllable at the beginning of 


each line and also to the fact that in the English language double rhymes are 
apt to prove intractable. It ‘says much for Myers’ technique that his double 
rhymes are always impeccable, but ingenious as he is in securing the initial 
stressed syllable the machinery will persist in clanking now and then, and 
we become uncomfortably. aware that the constantly recurring. interjec- 
tions, monosyllabic verbs, and interrogations are not invariably, quite at 
their ease in the commanding positions they occupy. As St Paul -was the 
product of a talent as yet immature it is perhaps natural that it should make 
its strongest appeal to the young, but there are many who, having outgrown 
their first enthusiastic admiration for it, will still feel with A. C..Benson that 
“the poem has a haunting spell which defies all sense of critical: taste, like 
the honied scent of some sun-warmed field of summer flowers.” 

St John the Baptist is a blank verse soliloquy in. which the Forerunner, 
immediately before his martyrdom, addresses Jesus Christ. It has not the 
exuberance of St Paul, but ‘there are passages in.it worthy to rank with 
A Death in the Desert. Possibly because it does not lend itself so readily to 
quotation it has never attained-the popularity of its companion poem. 

To the fervour reflected in these two poems, there succeeded a time of 
disillusionment which Myers attributed to increased knowledge of history 
and science and a wider outlook.on the world... But the man who had, when a 
child been appalled at: the thought of\annihilation as the possible fate of 
' any human being could not come to terms .with an agnosticism which, in 
his own words, “‘ sometimes was a dull pain borne with joyless doggedness, 
sometimes flashed into a horror of reality that. made the world spin before 
one’s eyes—a shock of nightmare-panic amid the glaring dreariness of day.” 
He could speak with admiration of Darwin.as the exemplar of a new ideal, 
a man, as well adapted to human life, on, the hypothesis that this earth is all 
that we can know, as a John or a,.Paul was adapted to human life on the 
hypothesis that our citizenship is in heaven. 

But this was an ideal for admiration. rather than for emulation, and so 
Myers turned his attention to the possibility of obtaining a scientific assur- 
ance of unseen things, and in his search he had the aid and encouragement of 
his friend Henry. Sidgwick who thought that. where the German had been 
satisfied with embracing the cloud—where the Frenchman’s logic had lightly 
accepted negation—the dogged Anglo-Saxon might yet wrest some secret 
from Silent Fate. Nevertheless, he experienced some initial repugnance to 
the investigation of spiritualistic phenomena. “It seémed too much like an 
attempt to re-enter by the scullery window the heavenly mansion out of 
which he had been kicked by the:front door. ‘Later on, however, he could 
say that 


“our small or even grotesque cases of telepathic transmission between 
living men, or between the men called living and the men called dead, 
stand towards certain of the central beliefs of the ‘Gospels and of some 
high philosophies .in the same relation in. which; laboratory experi- 
ments stand to the vast operations of Nature. That same direct influence 
of mind on mind which we show in minimis would, if supposed operative 
in marimis, be a form of stating ‘the efficacy of prayer, ‘the communion 
of Saints, or even the operation of a Divine Spirit.” 
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. As things were, however, scierice appeared to have no answer to give to 
the question of man’s survival of death, holding the affirmative answer as 
unproved and the negative as unprovable, but in an age when scientific 
evidence was not only demanded but was also forthcoming te support man’s 
speculations about himself and the world in which he lived the absence of 
such’ evidence for man’s survival of death was bound to ‘tell against belief 
ina future life. Nevertheless; Myers ‘thought that im his time discoveries 
had been made which must revolutionise the scvientific attitude towards the 
question of an unseen world. He argued that if'such a world exists we must 


in some sense be in it, and that it cannot consist only of ideas and emotions, 


theology and metaphysics: it must be a world. of science, too, governed by 
laws. which cannot be moral laws alone, but which regulate all that goes on 
in that world, and all communications (if any there be) which pass between 
that world and this. 

The nature of human personality was the sphere in which these revolu- 
tionary discoveries were taking place. The assumption commonly made in 
scientific circles was that personality and consciousness. were epiphenomenal, 
that ‘there was a cerebral change corresponding to every mental change. 
Hence, it was argued, with the decay of the brain which takes place after 
death there would come complete extinction of the mind, just as partial 
extinction of personality is often found to accompany degenerative changes 
in the brain during life. This assumption was not, of course, scientifically 
proved. It might be met by moral and religious arguments, but was it 
scientifically challengeable ? \ Like belief in the future life itself. this 
materialist assumption appeared to be unproven and its refutation 
unprovable. 

This was precisely the refutation that Myers undertook to establish, and 
in 1882 he was instrumental in founding the Society for Psychical Research, 
having as his colleagues in the enterprise Henry Sidgwick, Richard Hodgson, 
Edmund Gurney, and Frank Podmore., The phenomena investigated by the 


§$.P\R. were by no means confined to. that class commonly regarded as 


spiritualistic, that’ is, those directly relevant to: communication ‘with the 
dead. Hypnotism; ‘somnambulism, the subliminal consciousness, telepathy, 
dissociated personality, mediumship, automatic writing—all these. came 
within the scope: of its enquiries, and in the opinion of so distinguished a 
psychologist as: William’ James Myers did a most important work in the 
co-ordination of these apparently so diverse manifestations of: psychic 
energy. 

It is noteworthy) that Myers in spite of his enthusiasm and netiabeneiis 
desire to find scientific proof of the survival of human personality after death 
was a good deal more critical of the evidence adduced than were some of his 
more scientifically: trained colleagues. Thus at the very beginning of his 
massive work Human Personality and its Survival of Bodily Death he' claims 
that it is in large measure aicritical attack upon the main spiritist. position 
as’ held’ ‘by such convinced 'spiritualists ‘as Alfred Russel Wallace, namely, 
the belief that all or almost all supernormal phenomena are due to the action 
of spirit of the dead, whereas in his' view the larger proportiom of them are 
traceable to the activities of the still embodied ‘spirit of the agent. or the 
pereipient himself. 
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His declared purpose was to show that the realms left thus far to philo- 
sophy or to religion, and too often to superstition, might be brought under 
steady scientific rule. He rejected the concordat which would assign to 
religion and science separable or independent provinces of thought or action, 
maintaining that each name implies a different aspect of the same ideal, 
that ideal being the completely normal reaction of the. individual spirit to 
the whole of cosmic law. The ancient hypothesis of an indwelling soul might 
conceivably be proved by direct observation, whereas the negative thesis 
was in unstable equilibrium, as it might be refuted by a single positive 

instance, and it was a mistake to accept ‘the scientific currency of such a 
negative thesis for scientific authority which it did not actually possess. 

But—and this is important—the scientific investigator of the things of 
the ‘spirit must not attempt to proceed per saltum to the consideration of 
such matters as the immortality of the soul. If he does that he will fall into 
the error of the pre-Socratic philosophers who tried to begin at once with the 
higher generalisations, their consequent failure justifying Socrates in his 
despair at discovering the truth about the physical world. ‘The observer 
and experimenter will therefore give answers first, not.on the most important 
problems, but on those which it is easiest to solve. This is. wisely said and 
indicates the lines on which a reply’ might be made to the criticism of the 
seemingly unimportant and even trivial results achieved by psychical 
research. 

Where, then, is the investigator to begin ?. The phenomena of hypnotic 
trance suggest a starting-point, for they provide experimental proof of the 
possibility of ideas passing through the mind without forming a part of the 
normal current of consciousness. That involves an important modification 
of our conception of personality, for it makes us ask what fraction of ourselves 
it is that we have hitherto taken for the whole. In other words, it opens 
up expanding psychological prospects. : These are indeed still consistent with 
the view that mental activities are dependent on cerebral changes and are 
terminable by death, but the magnitude of the change in our conception of 
personality should make us pause before repeating the dogmas of negation 
which were framed with respect to far simpler and narrower facts. With 
the deepening of the notion of personality Myers maintained that there 
comes the discernment of profounder powers such that there seems to be no 
logical necessity for their interruption by death. : Here he may seem to be 
making one of just such ambitious generalisations as he has deprecated, but 
it must be remembered that behind this statement there lies a mass of docu- 
mented experimentation to which it is impossible to do justice in a short 
article. 

Some indication may, however, be given’ of the line of investigation by 
which he reached this conclusion. One of the profounder powers discerned 
with the deepening of the notion of personality is the direct action of mind 
upon mind at a distance. Instances of this have, of course, been known 
from the earliest times, but: scientifically minded people were inclined to 
regard them as coincidences, impostures, or examples of that kind of imagina- 
tive reconstruction of past events that now goes by the name of wishful 
thinking. But now that these examples of telepathic: communication had 

been scientifically examined and sifted there remained a substantial residue 
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that could not be explained away: Was there anything in this residue 
inconsistent with the materialist hypothesis of personality as an epipheno- 
menon of bodily existence terminable by the death of the body? At first 
sight there was not, for telepathy might still prove to be explicable as the 
manifestation of some form of cerebral energy not yet understood but never- 
theless dependent on the physical life of the body. 

Two considerations make this improbable. If there be an invisible 
universe evolving on lines similar to those traceable in the physical universe, 
thought and consciousness will be no mere epiphenomena or accidental and 
transitory accompaniments of more permanent energies, “ a light that flashes 
out of the furnace door but does none of the work.”” They will be the central 
subject of the evolutionary process itself. If this is so the faculty of tele- 
pathy, not traceable to our terrene antecedents, not subserving human ends, 
not practically useful—this is interesting, for telepathy could conceivably 
be of great practical use, though actually it is not—might be evidential of 
something beyond our normal experience. Here again we seem to have one 
of those dangerously ambitious generalisations but loosely related to the 
facts which it professes to explain. 

But the second consideration is more cogent. It is based upon those par- 
ticular instances of telepathy known as phantasms of the dying, These are 
eases of the projection of a phantom of someone at or about the moment of 
death to the mind of. someone else at a distance who may not have been 
thinking of the dying person at all nor have been aware of his condition. 
The important point to observe is that this projection takes place when bodily 
powers are at their lowest and weakest so that, to use Myers’ own words, 
this kind of telepathic energy seems to vary inversely, rather than directly, 
with the observable activity of the nervous system or of the conscious mind. 
The existence of such telepathic energy which is not a function of the bodily 
powers undermines the materialist hypothesis of human pérsonality as an 
epiphenomenon of bodily existence, and it renders more credible accounts of 
phantasmal appearances of persons already dead. 

Myers was well aware that not all such accounts are to, be taken at their 
face value. Many, if not most ghost-stories are extremely ill-attested, and 
their evidential value is small’ when the percipient’s emotions are strongly 
engaged and his own brooding memories come into play. The exelusion of 
such distorting factors is not always easy, but it is when the phantasm 
appears to one or more persons unaware of the death of the person whom it 
represents and not specially preoccupied with him at the time that the 
evidence of survival of personality which it offers begins to claim much more 
serious consideration. 

In a. somewhat rhetorical passage which is worth quoting Myers compares 
the observation of such phantasms with the observation of meteors. In both 
eases systematic observation is difficult, yet not unfruitful. 





»'* The solid earth [he says] the ocean’s floor, are covered with 
meteoric dust ;—the dust of the cosmic wayside, which we have gathered 
in our rush through the constellations. Even thus we come to find that 
there are traces over all the earth of indeterminate and unrecognised 
communication from a world -of unembodied intelligences ;—hauntings 
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of unknown purpose, and bearing no perceptible relation to the thoughts 
or deeds of living men.”’ 4 


Then there is automatic writing. Of this there are three possible sources, 
the automatist’s own mind, the minds of other living persons, and the minds 
of persons no longer alive ; and these same three sources have to be taken into 
account when communications received through a medium are under investi- 
gation. The great difficulty is how to get the discarnate spirit with whom 
the investigator is supposed to be in touch to produce evidence of his identity, 
The obyious way would be for the spirit to communicate verifiable informa- 
tion possessed by himself but not by the automatist or medium. But Myers 
was quick to perceive that however much the phenomena. of telepathy might 
undermine the materialist hypothesis of human personality they increased 
the difficulty of securing certain evidence of the identity of the source of 
supernormal communications, for the verifiable information communicated 
would have to be unknown to, the minds, not only of the automatist or 
medium, but also of anyone else with whom they might be in telepathic 
communication. Nevertheless, Myers believed that his investigations had 
established the existence, of a substantial number of such communications 
as satisfied these conditions, and that he had found the scientific evidence 
of a future life for which he had been seeking. 

How far did this scientific assurance mean a re-entry. into the heavenly 
mansion, a return to the faith of his youth? From his own account of his 
spiritual pilgrimage it seems pretty clear that he had found the Christian 
faith insufficient for very much the same reasons as had made him dis- 
satisfied with Hellenism, namely, that its ideal was rooted in the past. So 
he looked upon Christ as 


‘a Revealer of immortality absolutely unique, as the incomparable 
Pioneer of ‘all wisdom that shall be learnt concerning unseen things. 
But, like the Norseman’s discovery of America, his work grows more and 
more remote, and there are no more sea-marks for others to follow along 
that legendary way.” 


The Christian scheme he found. to, be insufficiently cosmical. He was baffled 
by the problem which confronts all Christian philosophers, the difficulty of 
attributing eternal significance to an event in time, of reconciling that catas- 
trophic divine intervention with the tranquil operation of God’s perpetual 
providence. And in this connection it may not be without significance that 
while the poem St Paul is quite plainly the work of a mind steeped in the 
language of the Pauline epistles, there is little trace in it of the. thought of 
the epistles to the Colossians and the Ephesians where the. apostle emphasises 
the cosmic significances of Christ. 

Of the Resurrection of Christ Myers said. that he still adbewed to Paley’s 
view, that he could not explain that testimony given by “ twelve men of 
probity,” in face of bonds and stripes and death, except on the supposition 
that Christ did in fact in some way manifest himself to his disciples after 
bodily. life was.extinct, but that he could not, press this, argument on other 
minds. .Without the econvietion of those facts of modern occurrence which 

1’ Human Personality, sect. 124. 
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were actually in dispute he might have claimed a moral but not a scientific 
right to pin his, faith to an event so marvellous and so isolated and dating 
back to a time and country with standards of historical accuracy so different 
fom our own. It might pertinently be asked whether the claim to a moral 
right to pin faith to the Resurrection of Christ does not imply precisely that 
cosmical character in the Christian revelation which Myers found lacking, 
for morality cannot be divorced from metaphysics. In the Epilogue to 
Human Personality he made the bold prediction that in another hundred 
years, in consequence of the new evidence, all reasonable nien would believe 
the Resurrection of Christ, whereas in default of the new evidence no reason- 
able men would have believed it. by that time, because the ever-growing 
recognition of the uniformity and continuity of cosmic law made the alleged 
uniqueness of any incident its refutation. 

Nearly half of that hundred years has elapsed, and the number of reason- 
able men who believe the Resurrection of Christ because of the new evidence 
is still vastly smaller than that of those who believe it without that evidence 
and continue to regard it as unique. How did Myers’ contemporaries receive 
the proof of immortality which he found so convincing ? His own analysis 
isinteresting. He found that there were the agnostics who remained agnos- 
ties still, for while admitting the strength of the new evidence they could 
not adapt their habitual temper of mind to dwelling on the conclusions to 
which that evidence pointed. There were the orthodox theologians and 
metaphysicians who regarded the existence of a future life as already proved 
and were inclined to say of the new arguments, “non tali auzilio, nec 

7 istis.”? On the whole, scientists were inclined to receive the 
evidence of psychical research more favourably than were theologians. But 
for support Myers looked mainly to the younger generation, reared in an 
agnostic atmosphere, but without “‘ that ardour of negation which formed the 
brief reaction from an orthodox domination which could no longer retain its 
hold.’ 

His own view was that humanity was standing at. a crisis of enormous 
importance in the history of life on earth, determined by the fact that the 
spiritual world was beginning to act systematically upon the material world, 
this systematic action being dependent on the attainment of a certain 
scientific level by spirits incarnate and excarnate alike. It can hardly be said 
that these expectations have been realised. The communications alleged to 
have been made by Myers’ own excarnate spirit differed little in character 
from the mass of such utterances whose triviality has proved so disap- 
pointing. In one respect only were they important. It was noted that after 
the death of Myers communications not readily explicable by telepathy with 
living minds were received. That they were due to his inspiration might be 
conjectured from the importance he attached to the discrimination of instances 
of telepathic transmission from those of transmission by excarnate spirits. 

The widespread bereavement occasioned by the war of 1914-1918 caused 
a considerable revival of interest in the possibility of communication with the 
dead, and preoccupation with spiritualistic phenomena found notable expres- 
sion in Sir Oliver Lodge’s Raymond, in which the well-known physicist set 
forth the evidence derived from automatic writing and through mediums 
which convinced him of the survival of his son who had been killed in action. 
Vou. XLI.—No. 2 , 5 
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The book is carefully documented, but there are only one or two instances of 
the communication of verifiable information not already in the possession of 
the recipients of it. A more critical work by Sir William Barrett belongs to 
the same period, but the interest shown “ spiritualism was not maintained 
in the post-war years. 

It was another ciass of eihichiecinat phenomena that occupied the 
attention, not only of scientists, but also of the general public during this 
epoch. Psycho-analysis became fashionable. Its principles had been 
formulated in the early years of the century, but it came to have news value 
through their application to the psychological casualties of the war. It will 
be remembered that Myers took the phenomena of the subliminal con- 
sciousness as the starting-point for his attack on the materialist conception 
of personality, and as the foundation of a scientific proof-of the survival of 
the soul. Sigmund Freud, who was Myers’ junior by some fifteen years and 
whose work gets a passing mention in Human Personality, exploited those 
same phenomena in the interests. of a psychological determinism no less 
destructive of those spiritual values which, according to Myers, they estab- 
lished. 

Not many have attained to the assurance of a future life by the same path 
as Myers, but of his own depth of conviction there can be no doubt at all. 
A. C. Benson describes his attitude during the dangerous illness of his son as 
one of deep and distressing anxiety contrasting strangely with a background 
of untroubled serenity about the issues of life and death, manifesting a sense 
of the immortality of the soul which was not a matter of traditional hope, but 
of absolutely serene assurance. And it was with the same assurance that he 

. faced his own death which is so movingly narrated in Axel Munthe’s Story 


of San Michele. “ Very tired, but very happy,” were his last words, words 
which seemed to point back to that earlier faith which inspired him to write : 


Ah what a hope ! and wien ain B siiotins 
Stops the heart beating and the lips are dumb ; 
Inly my spirit to his silence listens, 
Faiaks (li she Rnd hin, quivers till he come. 


J. S. MacARTHUR. 
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THE RELIGION OF SCIENCE AND THE 





SCIENCE OF RELIGION. 
‘PROFESSOR STANLEY COOK, Lrrr.D., F.B.A. 


TE above title will serve to focus attention upon the crux of that world-wide 


problem of the future of religion which lies beneath the many. diverse. dis- 


cussions of the further progress of civilised humanity. By the ‘ Religion of 
Science” we may have in mind both the religious feelings, convictions and 


‘conclusions evoked among scientists in their special fields and also the temper 


and method of Science, those qualities of intellectual patience, meticulous- 
ness and integrity that have won the respect and admiration of laymen. 
But when we speak of the “Science of Religion’ we may certainly have in 


‘mind a very definite field of research with its own subject-matter, a field 
that in its turn. demands its own ideals and aims; yet we may perhaps 


hesitate to speak cf the science of such a subject. We may perhaps prefer to 
speak, not of the “ scientific ” but of the “‘ critical” study of religion, being 
influenced by the fact that as religious. opinions diverge so diametrically, 
and often appear to be of only subjective and personal value, the terms 


“science ” and “ scientific’? would be stretched too far to satisfy those who 


would use them in a more restricted sense. None the less, one recent writer 


has spoken of Arabian, Indian and Chinese science, and the science of primi- 
‘tive and prehistoric peoples; and another would regard science as ‘an 


orderly treatment of the’ whole range from nebule to human society.” ? 
Hence, although it is usual for Science to feel its independence, if once it 
extends its net to human society man’s inveterate religious and related 
beliefs belong to its domain. If Science includes whatever is susceptible of 
“ orderly treatment,” and by the “ scientifically minded,” the question then 
arises whether the requisite intellectual equipment is confined only to those 
who have had a training in the realm of Science (in the more restricted sense 
of the term), and whether all such are ipso facto “ scientifically minded.” 

The Science of Religion cannot, at the outset, take any narrow view of its 
field. We speak of the religion of art, and, as Goethe said, ‘‘ he who possesses 
science and art possesses also religion.”” The extraordinarily wide and 
elusive use of the words religion, religious, and the like, especially to-day, 
obviously demands that a “Science ” of Religion must have its criteria as 
certainly as the scientist would wish—in the interest of his subject—to draw 
a line between what does and what does not merit the term “ scientific.” 
Now the critical study of religion is as interested in a totem as in a modern 
totalitarian religion, in the religion of scientists as in that of their remotest 
forbears. It is instructive, therefore, to find that one distinguished scientist 
cites the words, “I am that I am” (Exodus iii. 14), and remarks that this is 


;, Based upon an article under the same title in The Cambridge Review, May 9, 1942. 
are respectively, to A. G. Collingwood, An Essay on Metaphysics 


; references 
(1040), pp. 71, 85, and J. D. Bernal, in Nature, August 80, 1941, p. 238. 
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a sublime expression, but for his research “ the frank confession of intel- § the a 
lectual bankruptcy’; whereas another quotes the correct translation, t la 
** I will be what I will be,” and this, he says, is the God of evolution. The 3 Ow. 


difference in rendering is of the greatest importance, for if Nature—not to § in:so1 
mention History—be unpredictable, the religious conviction of the Righteous- § ledge 
ness of God implies that there is a rightness and)justicein things, even though § derive 
old Israel herself—to whom we primarily owe the conception—found we may § deter 
suffer thereby. The religious conception of a fundamental rightness in the § of eve 
Universe is a thoroughly dynamic one; and it betokens a rationality and § and f 
intelligibility in things, a law and order which men sooner or later will recog- J there 
nise for themselves. But while Nature and Man.cannot be violently severed, J claim 
it is the reality of God and what we mean by that august concept that is at J shouk 
issue. Much more is required than a dictionary definition ; we need a back- § maint 
ground of experience and knowledge that shall allow us to use intelligently J genet 
a term which, according to a third scientist, may have reached the limit of J “ ethi 
its usefulness.* : No do 

Scientists are sometimes blamed for commingling their specialist. know- § can b 
ledge and their personal predispositions. Thus Einstein has referred to the § organ 
physicists and littérateurs fused in one, writers “ illogical and romantic in § with | 
their popular books but in their scientific work acute logical reasoners.” * J divide 
As everyone knows, physicists are not the only offenders. On the one side § of kn¢ 
is “‘ clergyman science,” and on the other are scientific and other publicists J’ . HM 
keenly interested in social reform and Marxism, but ‘scarcely manifesting J cernec 
that insight and “ orderly treatment ” that distinguishes their work in their J leap, | 
own fields. Now it is Einstein himself who has observed that “‘ the serious § love 2 
scientific workers are the only profoundly religious people,” and that modern § ; hold | 
scientific speculations spring from a profound ‘religious impulse.” But § there 
when he affirms ‘“‘ I am adeeply religious man,” the connotation-of the adjec- J sub-hi 
tive is at stake, for religion in his case seems to be essentially the “‘ cosmic §  attitu 
emotion ” which W. K. Clifford described in a well-known essay.* In fact, § social 
when Einstein declares that ‘‘ the cosmic religious feeling is the strongest and § is kn 
noblest incitement to scientific research,” we are confronted with the question J Accor 
whether and how far mystical, religious and numinous experiences, latent § the m 
or explicit, influence the more purely inte]lectual pursuits of every thinker. J beliefs 
Religion, for its part, would say that there is a relationship between God and J growt 
Man or ever the latter is conscious of it ; but if “the Fear of the Lord (ic. §  attitu 
piety) is the beginning of Wisdom,” are we to suppose that cosmic emotion § © On 
is the beginning of scientific curiosity and knowledge ? outloo 

Einstein is a thinker who, though no professed sociologist, would surely § day w 
yield to no one in ‘his zeal for social reconstruction. Now, there are those § happe 
who would claim a sociological origin for our various outlooks. On the other § writer 
hand, on the “‘ Theory of Religion,” * such a conviction as that expressed by J to our 





tion C 
1 So, respectively, J. Needham, Order and Life (1981), p. 16, and Sir J, Arthur Thomson, ‘one he 

Purpose in ion (1982), p. 55. ‘the 
2 J. Huxley, The Uniqueness of Man (1941), pp. 280 ff. we pr 
-*"Max Planck, Where is Science Going f (1988), p. 211. proces 

* Clifford, Lectures and Essays (ed. of 1901), ii, 257-91 ; see J. H. Morrison, Christian B 

‘aith and the Science of To-day (1936), pp. 97, 214. On another occasion Einstein said. § + 7 O 
“I am really more of a philosopher than a physicist ’’ (Infield, Quest [1941], p. 286). the Soci 


6 See Hrspert Jounnat, January, 1942, pp. 174 ff. *N 
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the ancient Indian formula Tat tvam asi (“‘ That art Thou”) makes us, in 
last analysis, one with the essence of the Universe, so that our increasing 
“knowledge is that of the whole of which we are essentially and ultimately 
in-some sense an integral part, To enlarge upon the “ sociology of know- 
ledge”? is clearly imperfect and inadequate. Thus some writers would 
derive ethical ideals from the experience of social facts, whereas the very 
determinative * * social” implies no horde of men, no group where the hand 
of every man is against his neighbour, but a body more or less unified, stable, 
and fitted to fulfil the necessary conditions for its existence. No doubt 
there is there neither the organisation nor the articulation to justify the 
claim that a society as such has ethical ideals, rather may we insist that these 
should have specific recognisable criteria; but we are surely justified in | 
‘maintaining that any community of feelings and aims does manifest the 
_genetic prelude, and that no gulf should be made between bodies that have 
“ethical ideals” and the rudimentary beginnings in human or animal life. 
No doubt we should recognise the uniqueness of man, but a relative uniqueness 
can be found elsewhere, e.g. when we contrast animals with plants, or the 
organic with the inorganic. The sociologist and humanist necessarily deal 
with men; but Science has taught us that the Universe which specialists 
divide and subdivide—otherwise there could be no progressive development 
of knowledge—forms one essentially interconnected whole. 
_. Humanist thought drives a wedge between Man and Nature; it is con- 
cerned with the discontinuities rather than with the continuities. It is a 
Teap, but hardly a rash one, to suppose, with Dr Needham, that the bonds of 
love and comradeship in ideal societies are analogous to the forces which 


hold particles together at low levels of organisation.2 Indeed, in any case 


there is a tendency among scientists to feel that their special work in the 
‘sub-human or rather the non-human phases of the Universe bear upon their 
attitude to questions of social reform and the destiny of man: problems of 
social environment and change are not to be handled in indifference to what 
is known of evolution, variation and mutation throughout the Cosmos. 
Accordingly, Science and Religion sooner or later have a common ground, 
the more.especially as the comparative study of man’s religious and other 
beliefs is concerned, not only with that great field itself, but with the general 
growth and differentiation of the religious, philosophical, scientific and other 
attitudes. 

Only when we view things sub specie aeternitatis can we claim a rational 
outlook upon the future. If we start simply from the various -isms of the 
day we shall be influenced merely by the stage of mental development we 
happened to have reached. But the “ dialectic ’. upon which several modern 
writers rely is not infallible, allowing us, for example, to foresee—according 
to our mentality—a transition to Fascism, or Communism, or pre-Reforma- 
tion Catholicism, or the rehabilitation of old-time Scholasticism. If, on the 
‘one hand, we tend to believe that the next stage will grow directly out of 
the present, on the other hand we have to recognise that the fundamental 
processes in life and thought are spiral-like, the old appearing in a new form. 


1 On this subject, see, ¢.g. Karl Mannheim, Ideology and Utopia: an Introduction to 


“the Sociology of Knowledge (1986). 


* Nature, October 4, 1941, p. 411. _ 
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Actually a new stage will combine new and old, so that what might seem to 
be a reactionary reversion to the old and outgrown will bea successfully 
restated or reshaped form of it, and the old now functions on a higher though 
more complex level. But while a reactionary step may be distinguished from 
a@ progressive one by its failure to take into account the criticisms that have 
been brought against the early stage, the progressive step will answer and, 
so to say, transcend them. 

Biblical research affords an illustration. In Old Testament studies the 
present regnant hypothesis of the post-exilic date of the Pentateuch in its 
present form is some sixty years old. Although many difficulties and 
uncertainties remain, the attempts that are still made to rehabilitate pre- 
critical views which fail to take into account the objections to them which 
actually led to the present hypothesis, are definitely reactionary. And the 
same field of research affords another illuminating principle. The present 
age is one of gigantic and sweeping theories of reconstruction. But while 
Science will test its theories by experiment and by attention to fresh data, 
to-day castor-oil, truncheons, concentration camps, Gestapo and Ogpu, and 
all the horrors of terrorism and war are employed to “ prove ” the validity 
and efficacy of some social-political theory, and to ensure that such-and-such 
a “new order.” is being adopted—mem. con.! Thus a theory is “ proved” 
by indifference to or suppression of inconvenient “ facts,” and is justified 
by methods and measures to support it. Now students of the Old Testament 
will recall the ill-fated ‘“‘ Jerahmeelite theory ” of about forty years ago, 
when Cheyne attempted to substantiate his conviction of the ubiquitous 
prominence of the Judaean clan Jerahmeel in the Old Testament by repeated 
emendation of the Hebrew text in defiance of the accepted principles of 
textual criticism.1 To be sure, there is always a tendency for us to maintain 
our systems of thought in Procrustean manner and to construct an inter- 
locking body, each part supporting and supported by the other parts. mee 
can thus be what M. Maritain has styled “ un jeu d’erreurs compensatrices ” 
and soon we don’t have a system but the system has us. But this daveule 
and self-supporting character of our systems is to be found among ourselves 
as well as among our opponents, and our safeguard lies in recognising how far 
we have isolated our data, and whether our systems allow for growth, not 
merely within some particular isolated field, but within the whole of the 
relevant environment. 

As regards all matters of social import we deal with a field or environment, 
not merely with a community or area and all that is necessary for its existence 
but with the mental environment of all the constituent individuals, A man’s 
ideals of the future are a “ function ” of his total private world of feeling 
and thought. Now while Science unites Man and Nature, and ultimately 
makes man’s physical. environment the whole Universe, no thoughtful 
person can be indifferent to the varieties of experience, feeling and conviction 
which prevail among men who are even his rivals and opponents. The 
Biblical Critic cannot, in the long run, ignore the thorough-going Funda- 

1 To prevent any misunde ing let me say that I entirely hold to the article 
Jerahmeel as written by me in the (1901), and have restated my views 


in the Encyclopedia Britannica, XIth ed. Gaon, ar Jews." p and art. * Pales- 


oh. ys col. 1, and again in the Cambridge Ancient History, Vol. VI (1927), p. 185 f., 
Vv. 
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mentalist ; and the scientist who is already not averse from studying harmful 
and noxious organisms cannot, when he frames his world-outlook, ignore 


the individuals with whose mentality he has little or no sympathy. All who 


profess and call themselves “rational ” need a trained insight and a more 
reasonable understanding of those of his race whose “ irrationalism ”— 
including of course Einstein’s ‘‘ cosmic religious feeling ’’—they reject or 
condemn. Democracy becomes only a convenient slogan—a “ myth” in 
Sorel’s sense—unless those who are seriously interested in the future recognise 
all the implications of Democracy, and are not really aiming at an oligarchy 
in which they and their kind will play no small part.* 

In the last. analysis our convictions of the future of ourselves, our com- 
munity or country, and our race turn upon the way we think of the things 
that count. To reform and change Society, to change the world, is to change 
our ways of thinking about it. The world in this sense was certainly changed 
when Christianity arose, and one can as clearly see some of the factors that 
led to the change as one can now see how the processes of change still con- 
tinue. Our future and the future of the Bible and of the Church will turn 


upon our mental development, the growth of Mind. Now when we speak 


of Mind we do not primarily mean some entity opposed to body or to matter, 
we refer to the characteristies—e.g. the intellect, the ability to form concep- © 
tions and to preserve past experience—which sever the lower organisms from 
ourselves. It is immaterial when ‘“‘ Mind” dawned; it is enough for the 
present to say that Mind has “ emerged” from conditions where we feel 
unable to recognise it according to our criteria. Mind has brought us to 
our present crisis, and only Mind will lead us to a new stage of dynamic 
equilibrium, Unfortunately at present we have ceased to pursue our thoughts 
about the things that really matter. 

To-day we speak of the attack upon Christianity and the Christian view 
of the world, upon Religion itself. _Yet something of the nature of a religion 
actuates our enemies, and among ourselves there is, to say the least, a “* quasi- 
teligious ’’ passion. In fact, the War is being waged—and conflict will 
continue even when there is Peace—for the quality of religion that is to pre- 
vail, for the type of culture that shall be as pervasive and penetrating as is 
every effective religion. An effective religion is totalitarian, in the best 
sense, claiming a man’s whole personality, and generating an adequate 


stability of conditions such as to-day is seen to be lamentably wanting. If 


Christianity is now on trial as never before, it is because of its weakness, 
recognised alike by those within the fold and without. It is the height of 
folly to ignore or obscure this. Earnest attention to social reform or to an 
ad hoc union of churches is not enough, for at present the initiative has passed 
to the rivals and opponents of Christianity. 

The crisis of to-day turns upon what we mean by “God.” To Science 
we owe a vivid realisation of the tremendous forces at work in Nature and Man. 
We ponder over the infinite variety of Nature, her creativeness, her benevo- 


lence and her ruthlessness, her cunning, cruelty and efficiency, her impar- 


1 In An Outline of Psychology published by the Plebs League the writers quote with 
spol the naement tat te ear of Deiccy “is a captivating theory . . . and 
serious objection to it is that it is not true.’’ The book, by the way, is for workers 
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tiality. We ask, what forms did these forces taken when man appeared and 
began to interrogate his world and himself ? The Japanese speak of Musubi, 
the cosmic generative force, a life-giving energy, demanding expression and 
growth; and other peoples have other similar conceptions. There is con- 
servation of form or pattern, as in the species and in the tribes that seem to 
remain stationary. But there is also development, new embodiment, higher 
forms of life. From an evolutionary point of view we may seek to trace the 
stages leading up to homo sapiens, and to embark upon the further and more 
intricate task of following the course from prehistoric man to our present 
stage of life and thought, From the religious point of view we say that man 
can co-operate with the Divine Process: God chooses those who are at a 
stage to respond, and according to that stage. There is a certain reciprocity, 
even as a man may equip himself in readiness for the ideas which come to 
him, as it were from “ outside.” God stands at the door and knocks ; and 
if we knock it shall be opened unto us (Rev. iii. 20, Luke xi. 9). Hence, 
Religion should inculcate the highést spiritual and ethical conceptions of 
God, seeing that men may be constructing false and misleading ideas of this 
ultimate Power. And the history of religion does in fact introduce us to men 
who whole-heartedly believed in their God, but who, in the words of Browning, 
made God “ a tame confederate, purveyor to their appetites.” 

At present it may fairly be said that writers on the religious problems are 
paying more careful and competent attention to science and sociology than 
is paid to religion by those who are handling clamant problems of social and 
political reform and stirring the depths of the human heart. We cannot sever 
Nature and Man, and to the extent that our hopes for the future rest upon 
understanding ‘‘ the mechanisms by which change can be brought about,” ! 
we require a closer study both of the sweeping changes in the past—namely 
those in and behind the Bible—and of the essentials of mental or ideological 
development. The future depends upon the way in which men’s modes of 
thought can be effectively and rationally changed. 

But Religion is the one topic which we hesitate to bring into the open ; 
here the Press, the Church, the State, and even the Dictators agree. It is 
too delicate, too controversial ; it strikes at the roots of ourselves as well as 
of others. But the religious problem lurks beneath the surface. Sooner or 
later it must come to the front, and no doubt some may think that the later 
the better. 

We are not alone. To suppose that the future of the Universe depends 
solely upon ourselves is to ignore the accumulated experience of our race. 
A good many years ago Jowett observed that the chief difference between the 
Greeks and ourselves was that “‘ they were slowly learning what we are in 
process of forgetting.” ?. But if Nature is true to type, each man has to learn 
for himself the type to which he must be true, and we must toil so that the 
present sub-human phase, with men going down to their uttermost depths, 
may- yet lead to a higher stage of ROMNERY, a further step in the evolution 
of Man and his Universe. 

STANLEY COOK. 


CAMBRIDGE, 


1 The words quoted are those of Bernal, in Nature, August 30, 1941, p. 289. 
8 ar 70 f. 
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A BASIC FAITH. 
LIEUT.-COLONEL J, E. E, CRASTER, R.E. 


As the war spreads from continent to continent, engulfing one nation after 
another, we begin to understand that in the end only a World State will be 
able to ensure the stable conditions under which freedom may survive, and 
progress be possible. The establishment of a World State will be difficult, but 
if the human race is to prosper it must be accomplished. The World State, 
however, will not hold together unless it is founded upon a spiritual basis— 
that is upon a World Faith. Hitherto the formulation of a World Faith has 
been regarded as an academic question, of interest-only to the theologians and 
philosophers, but now it confronts the world as an urgent problem. 

The first requisite of a World Faith is that it shall obtain the support of 
men. of goodwill, of every religion and of none. If it is to do this, it should 
consist of a few basic propositions to which all men of goodwill can agree— 
propositions the truth of which is evident to the unprejudiced. In addition, 
it is essential that a World Faith shall give the human race a firm. belief in 
itself, and its mission on earth, and sure. hope for the future. It must be a 
vigorous, optimistic faith. It should, in the first instance, be based upon 
a full recognition of the origin and nature of man, The human race is only 
one of a very large gumber of different forms of life ; it was by living amongst 
these other forms, by competing with them and outwitting them, that man 
developed his body and mind. Man cannot be fully understood if we ignore 
the conditions that produced him; if we refuse to read his history. _ But if 
we trace out the path by which man has arrived at his present pasttcn, we 


may form some conjecture as to his course in the future. 


There is no direct evidence as to the origin of life upon the earth. We 
know that at one time the earth was so hot that no life could have existed on 
its surface. As the earth cooled living forms made their appearance. Probably 
the first living things were minute organisms akin to the bacteria that exist 
to-day, but these left no record in the rocks. The earliest fossils found in the 
focks are sponges and ¢orals; then follow invertebrates, fishes, reptiles, 
mammals, birds, and finally at long last man—the first fully self-conscious 
animal, Man is not a fallen angel but an animal struggling painfully upwards 
to a higher level of being. He has suffered, and will suffer, many setbacks, 


_ but he has unlimited possibilities in front of him. The human race has been 


in existence for a very short time ; it is still in its earliest infancy. We are 
but little removed from our brutish ancestors ; we are not yet quite human, 
but there is no upper limit to what we may become. 

In considering the origin of life upon the earth, we are confronted with the 
fundamental question, did mind or matter come first in the order of creation ? 
If matter came first, then consciousness is an attribute of matter, and apart 
from matter can have no independent existence; man is the highest being 
in the universe ; there is no higher mind to which he can aspire or appeal. 
And when man dies, his consciousness dies with his body ; nothing survives ; 
Vou. XLI. No 2. % 137 5* 
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death ends all. But if we assume that mind existed before matter, the 
universe becomes at once less incomprehensible and hopeless. 

The evidence suggests that there is a mind which permeates the universe, 
and is the origin of all life and consciousness. Either every living thing 
contains within itself the will to live, or it receives from outside a stimulus to 
live. It is difficult to believe that the lowliest forms of life contain the will 
to live, for then we must credit them with consciousness of a fairly high 
order. Of this there is no evidence, But if they merely respond to a stimulus 
received from outside, there is no reason to suppose that they possess con- 
sciousness. This evidence in favour of the existence of a Supreme Mind may 
not, at first sight, seem conclusive, but the more it is studied the more weighty 
will it appear. 

If we would know the nature of the mind which permeates the universe, 
we must examine the mind of man, for there we shall find a manifestation, 
though a very imperfect one, of the Supreme Mind. Human desires are of 
two kinds—earthly and spiritual. Earthly desires are essential for the sur- 
vival of the individual and the race; they are common to men and animals. 
The desire for food, drink, comfort, and security, makes for the survival of 
the individual. The desire to mate, and to produce children, ensures the 
survival of the race. Man is also inspired by three spiritual desires ; the 
desire for truth, the desire for beauty, and the desire for love—that is the 
desire to love and to be loved. None of the spiritual desires is directed 
towards any material benefit for the individual. 

Since man has spiritual desires which are not essential to the survival of 
the individual or the race, these desires must have referefice to an existence 
_ that lies beyond the limits of man’s present life. Truth, beauty, and love 
have a value that transcends all earthly values. We know that our desires 
for truth, beauty, and love can never be satisfied in the world as it is, so we 
demand an existence in which our desires shall be granted in full. Some look 


forward to a life beyond the grave, others think that this is not possible. 


Perhaps we may attain heaven through an extension of our spiritual con- 
sciousness, through an increasing awareness of our spiritual environment. It 
may be that heaven lies all about us, if we could but perceive it. The one 
fact.of which we have certain and direct knowledge is the existence of our 
own consciousness ; all other knowledge is indirect, and liable to error. For 
each one of us his own consciousness must, of necessity, be his ultimate 
reality. If we wish to change our environment, we must begin by changing 
ourselves. In our search for truth we are developing our minds; we shall 
not attain to absolute truth, beauty, and love till our minds are made 
perfect, 

There is much evidence to show that, under special conditions, and on 
rare occasions, a human being can gain communion with the Supreme Mind. 
Such communion can never be continuous. If we were all in continuous and 
perfect communion with the Supreme Mind, then through the Supreme 
Mind we should be in perfect communion with one another; all thoughts, 
desires and emotions would be held in common; even memories would be 
shared. Individuality would be lost. Complete communion involves com- 
plete union, 

In nearly every religious community there have been men and women who 
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have tried to obtain direct communion with God; and since perfect com- 


the 

munion involves union, they have, in fact, striven for union with God. These : 
rse, men and women are the true mystics. They have obtained their mystical ot 
‘ing experience by complete suppression of all thought of self, by the rejection of ia 
s to all desire for life as an individual, by a profound longing to lose themselves 
will in God. The mystic surrenders his soul to gain the whole world and heaven 


‘igh too. Ecstasy thrills him as he feels that he is one with all the life, the thought, 
lus the beauty and the love in the universe, All is his. It is as though through 


on- some accident in his childhood he had been made deaf and blind, and had ; 
nay ever after groped his way through a dark and hostile world, but now at last 
hty his eyes and ears are opened, and he sees and recognises the glory, the beauty 
the love and the peace that surrounds him. 
rse, In the mystic’s eestasy there is always a feeling of memory. His experi- 
ion, ence seems to be not entirely new; it is felt to be a repetition of something 
> of he had felt long ago; but had forgotten. Yet the-feeling of memory which ' 
sur- accompanies the ecstasy of the mystic does not in reality recall any previously 
als. experienced emotion registered in the brain. The feeling is not, and cannot 
l of be memory. It is recognition; recognition of the essential truth of his 
the mystical experience ;. recognition beyond all possibility of doubt, or reach of 
the argument. This absolute certainty is typical of all mystical experience. It 
the is inevitable that the mystic should try to describe his experience in terms of 
ted his own religion, but there is little doubt that the experiences of the mystics 
of every creed and race are essentially the same. The mystics, in fact, pro- 

l of vide q connecting link between all the great religions. They have passed * 
nce beyond the differences and disagreements that separate mankind; and at a y 
ove higher level have found an all-embracing unity. Though mystics are rare, ‘ 
ires everyone who is thrilled by the perception of truth, beauty, and love has the 

we makings of a mystic; any man whose heart is filled with thankfulness at, 
ook the sight of a beautiful sunset, or at the song of a lark, is a mystic in the 
ble. making. 
on- There is no evidence to suggest that the Supreme Mind is omnipotent. 

It In stimulating inorganic matter to organise itself into living cells, and in 
one stimulating those cells to group themselves into ever more highly organised 
our beings, the Supreme Mind seems to have exerted all its power. But the "3 
For arrival of man, a self-conscious and intelligent being who is capable of 
ate responding to spiritual stimuli, may produce a great increase in the powers . 
“ing available to the Supreme Mind. If man will but pay heed to the promptings * 
hall _ of the Supreme Mind, there may eventually be few limits to the powers of * 
ade the Supreme Mind, acting ee the agency of man. & 


J. E. E, CRASTER. a 
carr HasLEMERE, ; 
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THE HUMANISATION OF HISTORY. 


DR C. J: WRIGHT 
Didsbury College, Manchester. 


History is an affair, not of abstractions, but of men. The controversialist, 
whether theological or philosophical, frequently forgets this, mistakenly 
imagining that the way to understand history is to grapple with ideas. In 
“the bloodless contest of categories,” it is thought or implied, is seen the 
inmost significance of event. Thus the perversions of history—Hegelian or 
otherwise—are perpetrated, and the student is asked to consider actions 
without actors, ideas without thinkers, philosophies without philosophers, 
theologies without theologians, even history itself without historians. The 
last ought to have given the cowp de grdce to the abstractive point of view. 
For just as emphatically as the philosophical creed known as “‘ Materialism ”’ 
is implicitly repudiated by the very philosopher who maintains it, so the 
conception of history as the result of the interplay of entities called “* ideas ” 
is slain within the very consciousness of him who holds it. The thought 
apart from the thinker is the “ smile ” in Alice in Wonderland without the 
*‘ cat.” Only in virtue of consciousness can any meaning be ascribed to any 
thing ; and even the denial of final meaning, in such philosophies as that to 
which allusion has been made, itself involves the assertion of someone’s 
capacity to declare it. 

‘** Common-sense,”” however, is never far from any one of us, no matter 
with what zest we pursue, at times, our own shadows as independent and 
substantial entities, or no matter with what cleverness we explain away the 
wisdom of the simple and the goodness of the true ; or no matter with what 
cynical and bitter disillusionment we cloak our tired self-pity or exorbitant 
self-esteem. Thus sanity returns to the humorous and the humble, We come 
to smile at our own hypostasising of abstractions, and cease to be deluded 
by our myopic assertions about this “ism” accomplishing one historical 
. result and that “ism” another. Our materialisms—even our theisms— 
explain nothing, not even themselves. A person is required to explain every 
‘ conclusion ever reached by the mind of man. It is a sorry hypocrisy when 
the concluder, on the pretence of humility, takes refuge under conclusions— 
whether his own or other people’s. This self-deluding hypocrisy is only 
excelled by that of the doctrinaire theorists who declare from the anzemic 
ease of the armchair that ideas are the potent engines of progress. As if a 
potent idea were possible without a potent mind! Or virile freedom with a 
man! Or disinterested truth without the truthful person! Or saintly 
goodness without the saint! Or prophetic insight without the seer! 
Sooner or later, common-sense sanity pricks these self-pleasing bubbles, and 
humble humour smiles them into oblivion. Such practical health of mind 
has now returned to our own nation after the twenty years of escape from 1919 
to 1989; and with it the fundamental character of the nation has reasserted 
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itself over the feeble sophistries of the self-styled intelligentsia and the 
unctuous, and unhappy, protestations of the self-declared “‘ pacifist idealists.” 
Heads in the clouds are now generally recognised to be as useful for vision 
as heads in the sands. 

To understand history it is necessary to understand historic persons. 
The emergence of life on this planet—which must have taken place at a 
certain point of what we call “‘ time ”—inevitably had the largest effects on 
the subsequent course of events, Static matter—to use a convenient phrase, 
though modern physical research tends to show that the conception of the 
“‘ static ” itself is relative—came to be modified and controlled by the new 
emergent indwelling or directing it. In a thousand and one ways the relative 
inertia of material substance gave place to a relative “ertia.” With the 
onward and upward movement of an emergent evolutionary process, vege- 
table and animal forms of life appeared ; and with every step onward and 
upward the modifications of inanimate matter became more numerous and 
more complicated. When at last homo sapiens appeared, the stage was pre- 
pared for all kinds of adjustments and directions which had been hitherto 
“‘impossible.” For within the mind of man dwelt both a consciousness of 
the environing world of things, of other persons, and, finally, of itself as a 
controlling mental, moral and spiritual agency. With this last emergence 
“history,” as it is usually understood, began; that is, the course of events 
as modified, controlled and directed by personal beings who could turn 
back, read and understand the pages of the past, and who could, under the 
conscious and self-conscious vision of an Absolute Truth, the obligation of 
an Absolute Goodness, and the aspiration of an Absolute Eternity, mould 
future events to an unseen but dimly and increasingly apprehended end. 

Only in the light of this highest emergent can the course of events be 
even read or understood ; as only in its light can the shape of things to come 
be moulded. Any philosophical theory which ends in the denial of final 
meaning and value to consciousness, and especially to self-consciousness, is a 
sophisticated self-stultification ; to those not completely bereft of ‘“‘ common- 
sense ’’ it. presents the same amusing spectacle as that of the man sawing 
away at the branch of the tree on which he is sitting. When mind and morals 
and religion are “‘ explained ” in terms of a primeval slime, or, further back, 
of a nebulous fire-mist, or, further back still, of that abstraction we have 
learned to call “ nothing,” the final diseased sophistication has been per- 
petrated. For such “ explanations” not only explain away the higher 
emergents; they also explain away themselves. Thus, from the core of 
Reality Itself—or, as the Psalmist would say, from the Heavens—there 
issues a Laugh which can be heard and-appreciated by the wise and the 
simple, the humorous and the humble. For which reason—as I have often 
dared to think—Humour belongs to God, and is a necessary constituent of 
His whole method with the dull, heavy, recalcitrant, and diseasedly sub- 
jective, mind of man. When the Heavens laugh us to scorn with a great 
derision we should be recalled, in contrition and in trust, to history as it is, 
and not as we should like it to bé. For the Laugh of God is not as the bitter 
derision of finite cynical man, thinking first and always of his own superiority 
over his less clever and weaker brethren ; it is expressive of the wise and eom- 
passionate humour which sees all things with kindness, and directs all things 
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with righteousness, and which recalls us by its very sanity and mercy to the 
beckoning task of human progress, in intellectual thought, moral endeavour 
and spiritual insight. : 

But further, as already suggested, the increasing complexity of structure 
and of function seen in the progressive emergence of the animate from the 
inanimate, reaches its apex with the appearance of man. Personal beings 
are different in manifold ways foreign to existences on a lower level. If, as 
it has been said, Nature makes no two things absolutely alike—not to say 
** identical,” for ‘‘ identical ” negates the “ two ’—this has a meaning in the 
realm of consciousness, and supremely in self-consciousness, transcending 
in magnitude and range all earlier differentiations. Thought is necessarily 
individual in the way that an atom, electron or proton is not. That is, the 
quality of consciousness begins the history of personal individualities, and 
these are as numerous in function and end as they are as mere existents. 
So is it with Morality. So, also, is it with Spirituality. The higher the emer- 
gent, the more complicatedly individual it becomes. In other words, the 
realm of the personal is the realm of furthest and completest differentiation. 
Each person thinks alone, or does not think. Each person acts alone, or does 
not act. Each person sees alone, or does not see. The thought, the morality, 
the insight, which is not one’s own is not that of a person, but of a thing, 
and therefore is a step backward to the jungle, to the primeval slime, to the 
nebulous fire-mist, or to our abstract “ nothing.” Man, thus, has denied the 
meaning of the process by which he has arrived, and stultified the future to 
which he ought to move. 

Inherent in such facts is the repudiation—final and complete, by all 
persons, in the sense described—of those totalitarian philosophies, and 
behaviours, of the jungle which have for the last decade been exploiting the 
weaknesses, the tirednesses, the materialisms, the evasions, of the free moral 
spirit of man. Such—whether we call them “ Totalitarianisms,” ‘ Authori- 
tarianisms,” ‘‘ Dictatorship régimes,” or ‘‘ Herrenvolk philosophies ”— 
are at variance with the fundamental constitution of things ; or, as I prefer 
to put it in theological language, with the Purposes of the Living God. 

Such an interpretation of the whole of history involves something in 
the nature of what might be called a “‘ Hero” philosophy of history. It 
differs, however, from the Carlylean emphasis both in its examples, or symbols, 
and in its conception of the Goal. As far as the symbols are concerned— 
that is, the examples—these will be chosen exclusively from the ranks of 
those whose aims and ideas were directed to the goal of Absolute Truth, 
governed by the passion of Absolute Goodness, motivated by the thirst of 
Absolute Life. No military genius, as such, will be in this list, no manipulator 
of men and events, however dexterous, no religious or ecclesiastical leader, 
however subtle and determined. Only they have any valid claim to the rank 
of the “* heroes ” of humanity whose minds were inspired by the lofty vision 
of the True, whose consciences were sensitive to the imperious demand of the 
Good, whose spirits were awake to the intuitions of the Eternal and the 
Infinite. 

These, with Browning in his inspired vision, behold, and applaud with 
heart and soul 

** Perfection, nothing less.” 
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Nor can there be any firial conflict among these three “‘ Beyonds ”—these 
three “‘ Higher than I’s,” to revert again to the Psalmist’s language—in any 
such “ hero” mind. For however to the observer they seem to be at variance, 
their integration is his intended goal, though but partially achieved by the 
finite wayfarer. In all such self-spending children of the dawn, the Moral 
stands between the Intellectual and the Spiritual, holding one by each hand, 
refusing to let the first turn its back in contempt upon the last, and the 
last to relinquish, in despair, the bonds that bind it to the first. There are 
three “‘ Values,”’ as there are three ‘“‘ Virtues,” and three ‘ Graces,” but 
always the unifier, the harmoniser is the Moral ; to the philosopher ‘‘ Good- 
ness,” to the religious seer “‘ Love.” ‘‘ Now abideth faith, love, hope: and 
the greatest of these is love.” Similarly, while there were the three ideals of 
the French Revolution—Liberty, Equality, Fraternity—the significance 
and goal of the first two are only seen and achieved by the third. 

For this Moral consciousness is always the uniter. It is the centripetal 
force which holds together what are centrifugally separated. It creates the 
fellowship of the many members of the One Human Family. It bridges the 
gulfs of individuality created by the emergence of personalities. The more 
numerous the divisions, the more potent the healing bond of the Spirit. 
Islands are formed as the floods from earlier evolutionary epochs subside, 
and instead of a waste of undifferentiated waters, innumerable pinnacles of 
land appear, each with its own identity of shape and characteristic ; this, to 
produce one frit of the earth, that, another. But beneath the waters the 
islands are all one. The figure fails us, as every figure from a lower level is 
inadequate to the higher. It is sufficient if it makes clear and vivid the 
increasing unity which in the purpose of God is the goal of the more certain 
separations. 

For the more a person seeks Truth, the more he becomes one with all who 
have the same loyalty. A bond unites the most dissimilar in temperament, 
environment and heritage ; a bond which is as the ties of which the eloquent 


‘Burke wrote in On Conciliation with the Colonies—they “ though light as 


air, are as strong as iron.”’ Men who really seek truth transcend in one 
moment every other exterior and interior difference. So is it—and, if possible, 
even more potently—with the loyalty to Righteousness. The flame of a 
Moral passion consumes the separations of race, and nation, or of merely 
individual interest and profit—the wood, the hay, the stubble ; and the pure 
gold of disinterested service to the One Beloved Community remains. So is 
it with the aspiration after the Living Father of the One Family. This is a 
bond which emerges with the ease ot an exhalation from the holders of many 
creeds and unites them in a fellowship as unbreakable as diamond. The sons 
of Eternity know one another behind all varieties of dress and label. They 
cannot be estranged, for their kinship of mind makes them, while strangers 
in the earth, strangers to none of its members. 

It is for this reason that the way to the subjugation of the higher spirit 
of man has always been sought by the promotion of disunity. ‘“* Divide and 
conquer” is ever the motto of the enslaver. It has had the most signal 
manifestation of its jungle origin and ferocious potency in the Totalitarian 
barbarisms which in the last ten years have successively achieved the tem- 


' porary subjugation of so many independent nations. The enslaver can only 
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succeed as he intimidates his intended victims with the deceptive fears of 
the isolated or intoxicates them with the ignoble hopes of the isolationist. 

Thus also is it in the interior realm of the personal consciousness. When 
the several advances of man, in Science, in Art, in Religion, seem to sunder 
the unity of the mind, they leave it a prey to the hopes which are dupes and 
the fears which are liars. Wars are waged which had been unnecessary if the 
goal of Integration had been clearly envisaged ; and which had been profitless 
were it not for the fact that by their very vanity and frustration they lead 
back to the goal of Unity and Harmony within the one spirit of man. Here 
is the inmost explanation of the conflict between Art and Science—or, to 
listen to the previous warning against the hypostasising of abstractions— 
- between the aitists and the scientists. The first express what they feel deeply 
within ; the second what they see imperatively without. The complaint 
against the first is that their hearts control their heads, and that they forget 
the imperious claim of truth. The charge against the second is that their 
vision of truth is abstracted from the living personalities in which it lives 
and moves and has its being; so that the concrete is lost in the abstract, 
and the needs and claims of life in its fullness are made subject to an 
impoverishing rationalism. Thus, in successive ages, and sometimes within 
a single human consciousness, there is a perpetual see-saw motion between 
Romanticism and Rationalism. The development of one side of the mind 
leaves the other sides a prey to the insidious bacteria surviving from the 
abyss out of which the full man has emerged. 

The discord, however, between the esthetic and the scientific instrument 
of man points to a completer harmonisation. It is the pain that points 
nature’s danger signal. It is the spur that ensures the, needed advance. 
It is the ticking clock that reminds of the hastening time. The burnt child 
fears the fire. Errors to be relinquished must be paid for. The constitution 
of the universe—or the Grace of God—has made it so. Without which, 
there could have been no advance, and the nebulous fire-mist or the primeval 
slime would still be as once they were. Thus the Artist and the Scientist, the 
Romanticist and the Classicist, by their mutual rebellions are a presage of the 
‘* some better thing ” that is to be. 

The most poignant manifestation of this conflict within the human con- 
sciousness is when Science meets Religion. For here a factor enters which 
disturbs at a deeper level than in the strife between the Artist and the 
Scientist. For while Art involves and implies a final interpretation, not many 
of its devotees see that it is so. Thus the conflict between Art and Science 
is usually more a matter of temperament than of creed. But between what 
men call ‘‘ Science ” and what they call “ Religion ” there have been, and 
still are, issues of a very divisive character. ‘‘ The Conflict between Science 
and Religion” gives a title to one of the main chapters in the history of 
human thought. It is a conflict between man’s need to describe and his need 
to interpret. 

This conflict between Science and Religion is a presage of a harmonious 
life of the two within the indivisible consciousness of man. Each term repre- 
sents a necessary function of the human spirit, and the results of its opera- 
tion. When it is declared that ‘‘ Science denies nothing that Religion is in a 
position to affirm, and affirms nothing that Religion is in a position to deny,” 
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what is meant is that the ideal of the integrated spirit of man is embraced in 
faith and in hope. It does not, of course, mean that what men call “* Science ” 
and ‘ Religion ” have not, in history, been opposed to one another; the 
record of their opposition is too familiar to be here catalogued. But what must 
ever be remembered is that there never have been, and never will be, two 
entities—‘‘ Science’ and “ Religion ”—battling with one another in the 
lists. The battle takes place in the depths of the human spirit ; and the words 
“ Science” and “ Religion” merely conveniently symbolise the different 
ideals, and the different functions, of the indivisible human consciousness, 
at temporary variance with one another. Such, however, is the mental 
laziness of men that they speedily forget this, and find their sport in games 
with words. There would be no harm in this, provided it were seen to be 
just a game for tired minds ; but so often it is mistaken for life itself, with its 
tasks and its duties. It was in a despairing mood that Goethe, speaking of 
this escape from the real into the verbal, declared: ‘‘ Everything of an 
abstract or symbolic nature, as soon as it is challenged by realities, ends 
by consuming them and itself. So credit consumes both money and itself.” 
Money, or what it represents, however, will outlast credit; and reality 
remains when words are forgotten, or changed. Just as the wanton destruc- 
tion of noble buildings to-day is less serious than the destruction of men who 
can build to replace them. For the sense of loss that comes to us when we 
learn of the destruction of noble buildings and monuments is nothing in 
comparison with that sense of poignant and tragic impoverishment which 
almost overwhelms the mind when we ponder on great nations like France 
in the grip of a lusting Nazi barbarism. 

Human history is only made intelligible when events are related to their 
causes. Such “causes” are not the abstractions to which such names as 
** Politics,” ‘“‘ Economics,” “ Art,” ‘‘ Science,” “ Religion” are given; for 
these are names for human achievements much more than for human 
determinants. They point the thoughtful person, who has ceased to be be- 
mused with words, back to the driving forces within human nature. For 
which reason, as I said at the beginning, history is an affair of men, not an 
affair of abstractions. Besides geographical and climatic conditioning 
factors—with all those that belong to the material universe—the only causes 
that need be considered by the historian are those indwelling the conscious- 
ness of man. It is what man sees that decides what he will do and where 
he will go. For example, the association of man into political. groups was 
determined by no automatic “law of progress”’; it was the result of the 
response of rational and moral beings to their needs and tensions when 
confronted by enemies without and enemies within. However these enemies 
are enumerated and catalogued by us—whether in terms of climatic and 
geographical assaults upon the food supply, or in terms of other people’s 
competition for desirable material possessions—the ends for which these 
groups were called into being were conceived, however dimly, within the 
consciousness of historic persons. Groups did not just “‘ happen,” as no 
smaller group such as a family just ‘‘ happens.” Heaps of pebbles are 
thrown up together on the sea-shore by the tides and the waves ; such groups 
of inanimate things have no “ say ”’ in their grouping, except the mere fact 
of their size and weight—which is not a “say” but a “said.” Groupings 
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of people are not like that, however much certain types of “ scientific ” 
thinkers bemuse themselves with automatic economic “laws” to save 
themselves the trouble of revising a nice and tight materialistic philosophy. 
When peoples migrate—as, we are told, the Aryan ancestors of our modern 
Indo-Europeans did from central Asia some thousands of years B.c.—they 
do so because they want to. They are not carried by the winds and tides. 
They go, further, in a direction which they hope or believe will lead 
them to what they want. Nor do all go. Primeval migrations of peoples 
were subject to the same fundamental causes as modern migrations such as 
we have witnessed from these islands to such distant countries as America, 
Australia, New Zealand ; or like the recent migration of 50 million of China- 
men before Japanese bombs, guns and tanks. Some went, and some stayed 
at home; but whether they went or stayed, a decision was required, their 
own in most cases, other people’s in such cases as that of the Botany Bay 
convicts. Whatever the pressure from external conditions and forces— 
the food supply, the weather, or barbarous fellows—these never acted 
irresistibly. They were estimated, considered, weighed in the balances 
against other considerations, countered by resourcefulness of mind or by 
courage of spirit, until a decision to move or to stay was reached within the 
depths of the human spirit. The decision might be to stay and risk life 
itself in the task of combating and subduing the external conditions and 
forces. Or it might be to flee from aggressive circumstance or fellow. But 
in either case the issue did-not just “ happen”; it was the result of human 
decision to recalcitrant circumstance or the encounters of opposing minds. 

Thus, the Divine Goal for humanity i is Unity ; and the driving force is 
the fully and integrated Human. 

C. J. WRIGHT. 
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THE DEEP ROOTS OF HISTORY. 
LESLIE BELTON, MSc. 


THe modern Westerner is more history-conscious than his forerunners, 
Aware of his own small place and part in the story of life, he knows, too, how 
arduous and long was the development that went to his making and to the 
achieving of civilisation. Modern man is conscious of his roots. Moreover, 
he adopts an affirmative attitude to the world, seeking not to renounce life 
but to transform and direct it. With this awareness of history there goes a 
developing sense of the oneness of life. This is something new in the con- 
sciousness of Western man. Life, he feels, is fundamentally one, a unity 
within manifoldness, one life in infinite diversity. 

This recognition of the unity of life is a re-discovery rather than an appre- 
hension totally new in the history of thought; it is the re-affirming of a 
central doctrine of Indian religion. But there is this difference: whereas 
Eastern monism may be said to arrive at this conclusion intuitively, the 
Western approach is phenomenological, i.e. the idea of the oneness of life is 
an inference from facts scientifically isolated, an inference which biology 
requires, The idea of evolution is our contemporary approach to an ancient 
insight, and its confirmation. Man, we say, is a part of Nature; life is in 
continuous development from the lowliest submicroscopical forms to homo 
sapiens. In asserting this we are expressing in factual terms a truth which 
poets and mystics of many lands and traditions have announced in parable 
and poem. 

In one respect, however, the modern approach differs decisively from that 
of the ancient philosopher and of the mystical poet. We find—or we think 
we find—-significance in history. 

History is not a science only; it is also an art, an art that requires a 
philosophy. If the historian contents himself with the collecting, sifting 
and presenting of facts, the method of science will suffice him. Actually it 
rarely suffices him ; it cannot, because a mere citation of facts is a catalogue 
only, lacking meaning. Thus the historian is also an artist who arranges his 
facts according to a pattern and makes them live; and no less is he an 
interpreter, though he have no liking for the réle and no pretension to philo- 
sophy. Interpret he must if history is to make sense. 

Veracity is the first virtue in the writing of history. The historian who 
has a conscientious regard for truth never manipulates his material for some 
propagandist end, though even he, it should be added, is rarely master of all 
his prejudices or capable of detecting his unconscious motives. Among the 
secondary virtues there is one’ that is often disregarded and sometimes 
ignored, universality. By this is meant not that all history of any importance 
is universal history in the sense that it covers the widest conceivable field ; 
that would be plain nonsense. If Professor X writes a history of the Ptolemies 
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he limits his province and selects his data as the subject requires, but his 
history gains immensely in value if it have regard not only to his restricted 
field but to the wider world of his period, and if, further, it take account of 
antecedent, concurrent and subsequent events, such as Egypt’s wars with 
Persia and her final absorption in the Roman Empire. His history, though 
concentrated on a particular period and place, has the merit of universality 
since all known and relevant relationships have been taken into account. 

Universality implies recognition of the unity of life and the inter-connec- 
tion of human actions. Only within the context of the universal can a par- 
ticular event gain its full significance. So conceived, history is one con- 
tinuous story, a serial with many chapters; and no chapter is complete in 
itself, The historian who recognises this, who writes his chapter as a link 
in a chain and in the light of the larger planetary scene, is at heart a 
universalist. 

Some writers fall short of the full measure of universality because of a 
preconceived notion that a particular clue can alone disclose the nature and 
meaning of human history. Some theory or method of interpretation the 
historian must have, but it should be one which fits all the known facts and 
fails in justice to none of the manifold achievements and aspirations of man. 
Bossuet wrote history in the interest of the Roman Catholic Church ; his 
bias was Catholic and theological. Karl Marx conceived of history as the 
record of man’s search for the means to satisfy his physical needs ; his bias 
was materialistic and economic, Neither Bossuet nor Marx takes account of 
the complexity of history. 

A third and more profitable “ key,” as Dr G. P. Gooch has pointed out, 
derives from biology. It proceeds on the assumption that man’s collective 
life is analogous to the sequential stages of the individual life-unit. As the 
single life passes from birth through infancy, childhood, maturity, to decay 
and death, so also do nations and civilisations in their rise and fall. Both 
Spengler and Toynbee exemplify, in their different ways, this biological 
method of interpretation. Toynbee’s monumental work, 4 Study of History, 
is happily free of Spengler’s elaborated time-plans, and refreshingly inde- 
terministic. Universalism is assumed rather than argued in his volumes. 
Western civilisation has. deeper and remoter sources than is commonly 
allowed. 

Where lie its principal sources ? The classical answer wee be given in 
Sir Richard Livingstone’s words : 


“The spiritual life of Europe, its civilisation in the full and deep 
sense of that word, comes from two sources, and only two, Greece and 
Palestine. Christianity and Hellenism are the spiritual sources of 
Western civilisation.” + 


With this judgement few will disagree. Palestine, Greece, Rome—these 
are the pillars of our Western world. 

Concurrence in this judgement is conditional, however, upon a profounder 
understanding of the continuity of history than is usual; that is, upon our 
regarding Palestine, Greece and Rome not as sources in an originating sense 


1 The Future in Education, p. 111. 
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but rather as links in a chain reaching back to the diffusing dawn of civilisa- 
tion in the valleyways of the Indus, the Euphrates, the Tigris and the Nile, 
or wherever the sources of civilisation are finally found. The mainstream 
flows on, enriched at this point and diverted at that. History knows no 
absolute breaks. 

Yet an assumption still persists, implied in numerous text-books, that 
every noble aspiration, every ethical insight, every seminal idea, had its 
birth or its fullest and finest expression in Palestine or Greece. This assump- 
tion goes beyond the facts. To the enduring achievements of the Athenians 
no tribute need here be made, for other words, in prose and poem, have 
eloquently celebrated their fearless thinking and the fullness of their life. 
Hellenism did in fact, produce something new in the history of man, a new 
valuation of freedom and of citizenship, a conception of society which had 
its contemporary opposite in an oriental monarchy like Persia whose subjects 
were conscribable by king and satrap, where only the ruler was free. 

Yet Hellenism was itself enriched by Eastern sources. Persia formed the 
link between India and Greece. ‘“* Indian troops took part in the invasion 
of Greece in 480 B.c., while Greek officials and mercenaries served in various 
parts of the Empire, including India,” says Professor H. S. Rawlinson, who 
quotes Rapson as saying: “‘ At no time were means of communication by 
land more open or the conditions more favourable for the interchange of 
ideas between India and the West.” + Alexander, as conqueror and explorer, 
travelled by a known way to Taxila, a notable centre of Hindu studies 
(where, according to Philostratus, Appolonius of Tyana absorbed the Brahmin 
teaching), and onward to the Indus, strengthening the bridge between East 
and West. Evidence of the existence of this bridge, or of some common 
source, is discernible in resemblances between the Homeric epic and the 
Mahabaratha. Orphic esotericism is difficult to explain except as an influence 
from India, while in the sixth century B.c. Pythagoras reproduces ideas 
that were already current in India, which he is said to have visited. The 
doctrine of transmigration which he embraced was also admitted by Empe- 
docles, and by Plato whose Dialogues suggest in places the influence of 
Upanishadic thought. In the third century B.c, the Emperor Asoka 
despatched missions to the Western countries—to the rulers of Egypt, 
Syria, Macedonia, Cyrene and Epirus—proclaiming the Buddhist teaching 
of goodwill towards all beings. 

In the first and second centuries a.p., Alexandria, aptly styled the New 
York of the ancient world, was a mart of considerable importance where 
ideas as well as goods were in constant exchange, a cosmopolitan city which 
numbered Indians among its residents. Clement of Alexandria (A.D. 150-218) 
expressly refers to the followers of Buddha living in the city and quotes 
authority for the belief that Pythagoras consulted with Brahmins.2 Gno- 
sicism, antedating Christianity, was largely a product of the syncretising 
ferment of Alexandria. as 

Neo-Platonism has close affinities with the Vedantist system. According 
to Porphyry (4.pD. 283-804), Plotinus’ disciple and biographer, Plotinus 


1 The Legacy of India. Chapter on “ India in European Literature and Thought,”’ 
p. 3. ’ 
3 Stromata, Bk. I, Chap. 15. 
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‘““ became eager to investigate the Persian ‘methods and the system 
flourishing among the Indian sages. It happened that the emperor 
Gordiah was at that time preparing his campaign against the Persians ; 
Plotinus joined the army and went on the expedition,” 


thus gaining knowledge of Indian thought from actual exponents. 

After the lapse of years, in the late eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, 
the West rediscovered the East; a new era of comparison, diffusion and 
mutual influence began. A notable series of translations, The Sacred Books 
of the East, was published in Oxford (1876-1900) under the inspiration of 
Friedrich Max Miller. Miller’s well-known tribute to Indian literature 
veils his protest against an exclusive concern with the legacies of Palestine 
and Greece. To-day there exists a school of thought which awaits, in the 
words of George Russell (AE), ‘a second wedding of Christianity with the 
culture of the East.”’ From the Eastern end the leaven of synthesis is at work 
in movements like the Brahmo Samaj and in the books, among others, of 
Sir S. Radhakrishnan and Professor Radhakamal Mukerjee, aided in diverse 
ways and with varying emphasis on the Western side by Professor W. E. 
Hocking, P. D. Ouspensky and others, but meeting with the stern disapproval 
of classicists like Dr Edwyn Bevan who draws a rigid and irreconcilable 
distinction between the religions of India and the religions of the West. 
The Advaita is only one strand, if an influential one, in Indian thought. 

This is an issue too contentious to be discussed within the limits of the 
present essay since it involves the whole question ofthe significance of the 
time-process and the relationship of God and Man. It need only be pointed 
out that a synthesis (or “ wedding ’’), if that be achievable, would represent 
not the supersession of either polarity—the Indian or the Hebraic—but the 
creation therefrom of a new vision comprehending yet transcending both. 

While acknowledging the received opinion which sees the sources of 
Western civilisation in Greece and Palestine, we suggest that neither of these 
sources takes its rise, fresh and entire, in the soil of these lands; that, in 
other words, each is a continuation, rather than a wholly new beginning, of 
cultural elements reaching into a remoter past. The stream of civilisation 
flowed through, not from, the soil of Palestine and Greece. That this point 
still needs emphasising is evident from an observation of Canon L. E, Elliott- 
Binns who avers that the law governing the social relations of the members 
of the Jewish community, evident in Jehovah’s insistence upon right dealing 
between man and man, was something new in religion. This is to covet 
exclusively for Hebraism an honour which belongs with equal, possibly with 
prior, right to others also: to Zarathrustra, Buddha, Lao-tze, Confucius 
and Mo-tze, no less than to the major prophets of Israel. 

That many Hebrew, and hence Christian, beliefs are traceable to “ foreign” 
sources such as the Gilgamesh Epic, Zarathrustrian eschatology and the 
Hellenistic Mysteries (e.g. the ritual-myth of a dying and rising god, manifest 
in the cults of Adonis, Attis, etc.) is increasingly if waveringly recognised, 
in spite of reluctance to face the full impact of these facts. To acknowledge 
the influence of Greek philosophy upon the Wisdom literature of the Old 


1 “Tt was something new for a religion to take interest in such matters.’’ Elliott- 
Binns, Jeremiah, p. 132. 
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Testament calls for no surrender of cherished beliefs ; to see in Zarathrustra 
an exponent of ethical theism no less admirable than Amos and Hosea calls 
for a degree of accommodation that is readily forthcoming ; but to admit 
that moral teachings which are held to be distinctive of the Gospels are also 
to be found in Buddhist writings, and that the manner and context of the 
delivery of these teachings are in some respects astonishingly similar, is a 
sacrifice which some find too great. 

The study of religion will never become completely a “ science of reli- 
gion,” as Max Miller regarded it, until its professing students welcome every 
theory and every discovery, however disturbing, with the open-minded 
interest which awaits a new departure in natural science. The attitude of 
Christian students of religion is often defensive and conservative. Only 
Palestine is a holy land. There is need for a corrective here. Mr H. G. 
Wells is justified, even though he overstates his case, in reminding us that 
Palestine was “‘ a very insignificant part of the general picture ” in the ancient 
world. Not without some reason does he charge Christians with being 
obsessed by mere locality. Of course, Palestine is significant for Western 
religion because of ‘* the power of Jesu’s name ” which for nineteen centuries 
has attracted intense devotion to the life and teaching of its greatest son. 
But there is need for care lest we be blinded by Semitic sand. Voltaire 
realised this 200 years ago when, in advance of his time, he criticised Bossuet 
for giving the central place in history to the Jews, a preference which, he 
remarks, ignores the contributions of the Indians and the Chinese. Dr 
Alfred Noyes, as becomes an able and astute Catholic convert, defends 
Bossuet on the ground that the religious genius of the Jews is more potent 
and vital than the genius of Athens and of Rome. Dr Noyes fails to meet 
Voltaire’s charge about China and India, but he adds the provocative state- 
ment that it seems not to have occurred to Voltaire “‘ that the race which he 
condemned as not universal enough for the central event in the history of 
religion was the only race then surviving which had a civilisation before the 
nations of Europe were born.’ + The Noysian notien of civilisation must be a 
very specialised one to justify a statement as rash as this. 

Christianity was a new religion, but only as a creative synthesis of existing 
elements. The new never rises full-orbed, in a moment of time. It grows, and 
if it ceases to grow, it dies. Innumerable influences contribute to the making 
of a new religion or a new civilisation : religion is civilisation on ‘its spiritual 
side. These influences—the whole complex process of diffusion and assimila- 
tion—are sometimes traceable, sometimes not, but we should be chary 
indeed of assuming their non-existence. History is continuous, a serial 
with many chapters, and no chapter, not excepting the Christian, is indepen- 
dent of the rest, for continuity and interdependence are laws of living. Life - 
is one, and civilisation is fundamentally one, though civilisations may rise 
and fall. It is a mark of the highest civilisation, as of the highest religion, 
that it makes universal men. ; 

LESLIE BELTON. . 


‘ 


SHEFFIELD. 
1 Voltaire, p. 458 (our italics). 








BRIDGE FROM THE SEEN TO THE 
UNSEEN. 


JAMES P. C SOUTHALL. 
Professor Emeritus of Physics in Columbia University. 


In the July number of the Hrspert Journau the Very Rev W. R. Inge 
contributes a remarkable article on ‘‘ Miracles, Myth and Mystery ” which is 
in the form of a dialogue in “* Price’s rooms at St Thomas’ College, Oxford,” 
between four speakers ranging in age from the youngest Johnson, twenty- 
one, a senior scholar, to the eldest Smyth, forty-seven, rector of Slimeham- 
in-the-Sludge, Norfolk. The other two disputants are Price himself, fellow 
and tutor of St Thomas’, and Edwards, a London journalist, each of whom 
is thirty-five years old. 

Edwards might have been a clergyman, only he never could get over the 


“ fairy tales” of the Creed, the virgin birth of Jesus, his descent into hell, - 


his resurrection from the dead and his ascension ‘‘ to an Olympus beyond the 
moon.” When Edwards recalls the early difficulties he had with these articles 
of faith, Price tells him that the reason for “‘ the survival of these beliefs ”’ 
is because ‘‘ most of us want a bridge to take us across from the seen to the 
unseen, from the world of fact to the world of values, from the temporal to 
the eternal, from appearance to reality—put it how you will.’? Symbols, he 
says, are needed, perhaps were invented, just for the purpose of teaching the 
mysteries of religion, as Smyth amplifies this idea, “ in the natural language 
of faith of a vast number of good people whom the Church has no right to 
offend and alienate.” Unconvinced, Edwards says good-night and takes his 
leave. After he is gone, Price cannot help adding that ‘‘ Churches after all 
are secular institutions, in which the half-educated cater for the half- 
converted ’’; and so the discussion ends by Smyth’s reflecting that perhaps 
he himself is “ one of your half-educated ” and wondering if he is accomplish- 
ing anything at Slimeham except for the wisdom he has learned from his 
flock whose religion is so simple and natural that there is no mystery in it 
at all. 

When the first evangelists went forth, they proclaimed with no uncertain 
sound that “if Christ be not risen, then is our preaching vain !” yet if any 
echo of that unequivocal challenge was heard in Price’s rooms in St Thomas’ 
that evening when miracles, myth and mystery were under discussion, it 
was not recorded. Through good report and evil report Christianity has 
flourished in Europe for more than fifteen centuries, and in the western 
hemisphere ever since the discovery of America, it would seem on the whole 
with every advantage in its favour. No one will deny that the Holy Catholic 
Church has had a strange eventful history with much to be proud of withal ; 
yet now that the blood of the martyrs has all been spilled and saints on 
earth have come and gone, who can say that the Kingdom of Heaven is at 
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hand or even appreciably nearer than it was once upon a time by the sea of 
Galilee ? True it is that St Paul showed us a mystery when he revealed that 
the dead shall be raised “in the twinkling of an eye, at the last trump ” ; 
but is it not perhaps even a greater mystery still that nearly 2,000 years 
after the Epistle to the Corinthians was written, a great ecclesiastic of our 
own day, as wise and good as he is learned, has nothing better to show in 
the way of positive accomplishment than a half-educated clergy and a half- 
converted laity ? 

If Christianity is vexed and almost in bewilderment, how then does it 
stand with Science, that other exponent of Western civilisation? Certainly 
Science was sure of its ground and full of conceit little more than a half 
century ago when Professor T. H. Huxley made so much fun of Mr Gladstone’s 
“Impregnable Rock of Holy Scripture,” but since those confident days of 
youth Natural Philosophy, too, has undergone a sea-change. Who now can 
remember the accurate and precise computations of Sir William Thomson, 
afterwards the famous Lord Kelvin, who by three different lines of argument, 
reached the conclusion that from a physical point of view no more than 
10 millions of years can be allowed for the age of the earth since the time 
when the lowest form of vegetable life were capable of existing on it ?— 
thereby upsetting “‘ the speculations of Lyell and others, especially of Darwin, 
who tells us that even for a comparatively brief portion of recent geological 
history three hundred millions of years will not suffice !”’ (P. G. Tait, Recent 
Advances in Physical Science, London, 1885, p. 169). 

If it is any comfort to the protagonists of Christianity to be told what I 
daresay they know well enough already, I can assure them that the more 
than half ignorant professor of physics to-day is just as uncomfortable in 
his chair of authority as the preacher of Christ is in his pulpit, and that the 
professor’s pupils give little heed to the jargon he utters about the theory 
of relativity and about “space-time as the representative of the ancient 
void or vacuum,” as Sir Oliver Lodge expressed it. 

One example will suffice, perhaps not the best that might be chosen, but 
one that everybody can understand, to explain the predicament of the teacher 
of physics in one of our modern colleges. In my school days the lumini- 
ferous ether was the breath of life of natural philosophy, the sine qué non of 
light, heat and electricity according to the simple mode of speech then in 
vogue, but now we are told that it was nothing but a more or less scandalous 
metaphysical invention, without rhyme or reason, which, along with the 
mechanical explanations of light and electricity, has had to be thrown over- 
board “‘ with sorrow in some quarters, with relief in others.” In the days I 
speak of it was my privilege to be a pupil of Professor Rowland, head of the 
department of physics in Johns Hopkins University, who had spent most of 
his life in the vain endeavour to come to grips with the all-pervading but 
elusive ether; and as if it were only yesterday I can remember his telling 
me with complete candour that the evidence of the existence of the ether was 
stronger than the evidence of the existence of anything under the sun. 
If nothing more, it was the sure and necessary foundation of the wave theory 
of light, no matter what its nature might be, either Fresnel’s paradoxical 
elastic substance more solid than fluid and at the same time more fluid than 
solid, or Faraday’s dielectric with its lines of force and tubes of induction on 
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which Clerk Maxwell built his electromagnetic theory ; provided only and 
above all it was something or other by which waves could be transmitted. 

Even in those days there were honest doubters, and in Lord Salisbury’s 
inaugural address at the Oxford meeting of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science in 1894 he reminded his audience that “* for more than 
two generations the main, if not the only, function of the word ether has been 
to furnish a nominative case to the verb ‘ to undulate.’ ” 

So it has come to pass that the ether is banished for ever, and none so 
poor to do it reverence. It disappeared almost overnight in much the same 
way as the monarch vanishes in a country which has been overrun by the 
Nazis ! We wonder how we could ever have put up with such baggage! Yet 
strange to say we go on using the ether without calling its name. By its aid 
ingenious optical instruments are still being designed and constructed which 
punctually perform their appointed tasks, ether or no ether. If a new tele- 
scope or bomb-sight has ever been constructed by wave-mechanics, which is 
the name of the new theory devised to make room for the quantum theory 
also, I have not yet heard of it. 

St Paul was not a high priest of science and doubtless had little use for it, 
but he admonished us to prove all things and hold fast that which is good. 
Yet the truth is, here on earth we never can prove anything. Sir W. R. 
Hamilton’s prediction of conical refraction in: biaxal crystals, verified by Dr 
Lloyd the year afterwards (1883), was considered to be a crucial test of 
Fresnel’s wave theory, ether and all, but now it counts for nothing. The 
bridge that takes us across from the seen to the unseen is no better than a 
pons asinorum and just an expedient for the time being. 

The power which Virgil speaks of as rerum cognoscere causas is a felicity 
which it would seem is not vouchsafed to mortal man. Democritus was 
known far and wide as “ the laughing philosopher,”’ but when his indivisible 
atoms have been sundered in bits and found to be as complex as little solar 
systems, surely a modern atom ceases to be a laughing matter. 

Edwards, who gave up being a clergyman because he could no longer say 
the Creed and be honest about it, is no worse off, it seems to me, than the 
life-long teacher of physics who has turned his back on the conservation of 
matter and the conservation of energy which were once the corner-stones of 
his scientific belief and “* master light ” of all his seeing. Yet neither the one 
nor the other needs to be bowled over completely ; nay, indeed, perhaps 
each is better off for having put away childish things. _ : 

After all, the proof of the pudding is in the eating. When the voice of the 
King of England speaking from the throne in Westminster is heard by all 
his subjects in the most distant parts of the globe, the miracle of science is 
manifest ; and when the love of God is kindled in an humble and a contrite 
heart and brings forth fruit for all men to see, as it was in the beginning, is 
now, and ever shall be, world without end, the miracle of religion, be it called 
Christianity or by any other name, is manifest also. As long as these miracles 
are wrought, the lowliest man on earth, ignorant and perplexed as he is, can 
lift up his head and say, I know that my Redeemer liveth ! 


JAMES P. C, SOUTHALL. 


CHARLOTTESVILLE, VirGINIA. 
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THE ORIGIN OF CIVILISATION IN 
TEACHING 


HUGH BROWN, D.Lrrr. 


In an article in last April’s issue of this Journal, entitled ‘“‘ The Necessity of 
Resurrection,” Mr Ross Williamson quotes a paragraph from Lord Raglan’s 
How Came Civilisation? in which he suggests that civilisation arose out 
of religious ritual. Lord Raglan admits that further evidence -would be 
required to establish this theory, but he says that there is some evidence for 
it, while for alternative theories there is no evidence at all. 

I wish to suggest an alternative theory, which, so far as I know, has not 


‘yet been put forward. It has, as might be expected, no direct evidence in 


its favour, but it explains a large number of facts, and is reasonable in itself. 
I know of no evidence against it, but should be glad to have the opinion of 
anthropological experts about it. 

My suggestion is that civilisation arose out of education, and more par- 
ticularly out of teaching. I shall try to sketch briefly the manner in which I 
imagine this to have happened. 

Let us suppose that man has separated himself definitely from the other 
anthropoids, and become a distinct species. He has come down from the 
trees, and stands erect upon two feet, thus leaving his hands free for other 
uses. His head is raised high above the ground, and he has learned to depend 
upon sight rather than smell for his knowledge of the external world. He has 
achieved a high co-ordination between hand and eye. He can pluck fruits, 
pull up roots, pile rocks upon one another, and throw missiles with great 
force and accuracy. His high co-ordination of hand and eye, and his greater 
use of sight, demand a higher brain development. He is more cunning, 
imitative and inventive than any animal. He understands the value of 
mutual co-operation, though he has still the animal gregariousness rather 
than the true human sociality. He communicates with his neighbours by 
means of sounds, which, though scarcely as yet constituting a language, are 
far more varied and expressive than those of any animal. From his shout of 
warning you can tell pretty well what kind of danger he apprehends, and from 
his yelp of pain you know what sort of thing has hurt him. He hunts and 
fishes, and eats wild roots, fruits and herbs, but he has not yet learned to 
tame wild animals, or till the soil. 

Like the higher animals, he educates his young, and being more intel- 
ligent and imitative, he does it more thoroughly. His method, however, is 
still essentially the same as that of the animals, that is to say, the method of 
apprenticeship. It is extremely simple and effective, and is still in use at the 
present day. The master makes as much use of his apprentice as possible, 
and leaves him to pick up the business as best he can, by using his wits and 
his powers of imitation. Just in this way we can imagine our primitive man 
155 
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conducting his son’s education. As soon as the lad is old enough to stand 
the strain, he takes him out hunting with him, shows him what he wants 
done, gets as much help from him as he can, and cuffs him whenever he goes 
wrong. Gradually the youth sees what is required, and falls into his father’s 
ways. 

Now it is evident that however efficient the method of apprenticeship is 
in transmitting knowledge and skill, it does not encourage progressiveness. 
If the primitive human race had confined itself to this method, it would 
probably, like the animals, have remained permanently at nearly the same 
stage of accomplishment. Each generation would have learned the craft 
of the last, and except by an occasional accident, nothing more. 

But the human race differs from the animals in two important ways. In 
the first place, its young takes many times as long to come to maturity as 
that of the higher animals, and in the second place, the period of old age is 
much more prolonged. In the female sex this does not matter so much. A 
woman’s work is less strenuous and more sheltered than a man’s. She can 
begin it sooner, and continue it longer. The consequence was that the human 
race had on its hands two classes of idlers, the boys who had not yet arrived 
at the working age, and the old men who were beyond it. The boys, of course, 
were safe enough. They were needed to continue the race. But the position 
of the old men was rather precarious. If they did not bestir themselves, 
they were likely to share the fate of aged animals. 

The obvious solution was that the old men should take charge of the boys, 
and keep them from bothering the working men and women. This, no doubt, 
was a very useful service, but if you are to keep boys out of mischief, you must 
fill in their time. Something activé dnd positive was required. At last the 
epoch-making idea occurred to someone that the old men, who had done the 
work of manhood, should prepare the boys for it before they were fit to take 
it up in earnest, that is to say, they should educate the boys, not by the 
method of apprenticeship, but by the method of teaching. 

The method of apprenticeship was still required for the older boys who 
were coming near to manhood, and for all the girls. The new method was 
applied only to the younger boys. Teaching was thus entirely a masculine 
‘ business. It was invented by men for boys in order that they might be trained 
as men. This masculine character it retains to the present day. In recent 
times, when it was desired to teach girls as well as boys, the girls simply took 
part in the scheme which had been devised for the boys. Whether it was also 
fundamentally suited to girls nobody seemed to care. I do not know how 
many of the maladies which are at present afflicting civilisation are due to 
the systematic training of girls in masculine ways of thinking, and the con- 
sequent decay of the more important feminine spirit. Oddly enough, the 
women who have succumbed most completely to the domination of the 
male point of view are called Feminists. 

To get some idea of what was involved in the introduction of teaching, 
let us try to put ourselves in the position of a primitive old man who is asked 
to give a primitive boy some notion of the part he is to play in the life that 
lies before him. Think what a mental revolution must take place in his 
mind before he can even begin to set about his task. He must enter into 
possession of his human brain. He must look before and after, which, as 
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far as we can see, even the highest of the animals never does. He must review 
his life and work as a whole, and select from it what seems most significant. 
Consider that his memory has hitherto been practical and associative rather 
than panoramic. It has meant chiefly that in a familiar situation he can 
behave in a familiar manner. Now he must exert himself to build up a 
continuous picture of his past life. The exertion must have been almost 
incredible, and has left a permanent mark on the human mind. Even at the 
present time, the deepest impulse of old age is to reconstruct memories of the 
past. The first effect, then, of the attempt to teach, is the creation of the 
human type of memory. 

Having reviewed his life’s work as well as he could, the next task of our 
old man was to judge it, and select what was most important in it. .This 
again was a tremendous achievement. Hitherto men, guided like the animals 
by their biological instincts, had accepted or rejected unreflectingly whatever 
came immediately before them. Now reflective valuation had to be sub- 
stituted for instinctive preference. 

So far we have considered only the mental preparation for teaching. 


How was the actual process to be carried out ? Remember that language 


has hardly emerged from the animal stage, and is used simply to direct 
attention to what is happening or to be done at the moment. To describe 
in words distant or future happenings is out of the question. Sooner or later 
the teacher will be compelled to construct an adequate language, but what 
is he to do in the meantime ? Of course he can give his boys exercises in 
such simple actions as running, climbing or throwing, but these are only 
fragments in a general scheme. How can the scheme itself be set forth ? 

The most obvious method, and that which was probably first. adopted, 
was acting in dumb show, the art of parttomime. The teacher, for instance, 
goes through the motions of hunting, first by himself, and then making the 
boys join in. The teacher might then take the part of the beast, and let 
the boys hunt him. By and by, one of the boys might be the beast, and be 
hunted by the rest, the teacher supervising and criticising. Such games as 
“*I spy” and “ Tig” would thus be survivals from the serious education of 
the primitive boy. On this view the drama and the game may be regarded 
as among the earliest contributions of teaching to civilisation. 

Now if we try further to bring this primitive school before our mind’s 
eye, we see that while it would be quite in order for the teacher or one of the 
boys to represent the hunted animal so long as it was merely being dis- 
covered or chased, when it came to be actually attacked, the method would 
have to be modified or changed. When it was desired to practise throwing 
stones or spears, the teacher, if he wished to go on representing the beast, 
would have to pad himself thickly, taking particular care to protect his head. 
This may be the origin of the fantastic dresses and huge head masks still 
worn on special occasions by savage medicine men. 

Or the teacher might decide to abandon a personal representation of the 
animal. He might adopt the safer plan of making rough representations of 
it with mud or clay, or outlining it with charcoal on the face of a rock. As 
he became more skilful in his art, he could use it to give his pupils some idea 
of the larger and fiercer animals which they had not seen, but which it was 
desirable that they should be able to recognise at sight. I suggest that this 
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is the origin of these beautiful and accurate drawings of animals made by the 
primitive cave men, some of which have been preserved to us. I do not say 
that the actual drawings which we have were made for educational purposes, 
but I suggest that they are the lineal descendants of those that were. They 
certainly preserve features, such as the planted arrows, which might be 
expected in a teaching lesson. If this is so, we must add plastic and pictorial 
art to the contributions of teaching to civilisation. 

The trouble about a picture or model is that it stands still. What the 
teacher wanted for his higher classes was a live animal to practise upon. 
He therefore, probably with the help of the hunters, secured some baby 
animals alive for the use of his pupils. Lambs and kids would be suitable 
for the younger children, and calves for the older. Of course, the animals 
would at first be too scarce and valuable to be hunted to death at once. 
They would be kept alive until they became too old and strong to be manage- 
able by the children. Then they would be finally killed and eaten. The killing 
would be to the children a momentous affair, and only those who were ap- 
proaching manhood would be allowed to take part, though the younger ones 
might be allowed to look on. It is just possible that the practice of domes- 
ticating wild animals arose in this way, and if so, we must set down another 
tremendous service rendered by education to civilisation. 

Hunting was not the only business of primitive man. Probably vegetable 
food was even older than animal, Cain was the elder brother of Abel. 
Accordingly it would be one of the first duties of the teacher to show the boys 
which plants had edible roots, fruits, or seeds, and which were useless or 
poisonous. To do this, he had to make a deliberate formal classification of 
the plant world. This seems.a simplé matter, but again it involves a mental 
revolution. Primitive man already knew by experience, as animals do, 
what food suited him, and what did not. He had also, like the animals, 
many useful habitual methods of searching for it. But he had not yet, any 
more than the animals, reviewed the food situation as a whole in relation to 
nature as a whole. But as soon as the teacher set himself to teach the theory 
of food without being urged on by the desire of actually providing it, he had 
to think of it as a general rather than a particular problem. In fact, he took 
for the first time the scientific point of view. He had a real glimmering of the 
science of botany. I have considered the question of food supply on account 
of its great importance, but it can be easily seen that the necessity of teaching 
anything of a general nature forces upon the teacher the scientific point of 
view. 

The creation of the scientific spirit I regard as certainly due to education, 
but the special case of the teaching of vegetable lore had perhaps another 
more practical consequence. I suggest that the following reconstruction is 
at least plausible. We may suppose that the teacher, in trying to make his 
pupils familiar with various plants, would find it more convenient to bring 
the plants to the children, than the children to the plants. The device of a 
classified garden would suggest itself, and then it would be found that the 
plants could grow better in the prepared ground than in their natural state. 
It may be that this school garden was the first instance of the cultivation of 
plants by man. 

Not only the content of teaching, but its methods, made their contribu- 
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tion to civilisation. One of the most characteristic methods of teaching is 
constant repetition, sometimes of strings of words, sometimes of bodily 
actions. When whole classes take part in these repetitions, they must all 
keep the same time, and it would be the teacher’s business to keep them 
together, perhaps by tapping regularly with a stick. Such group repetitions 
naturally tend to fall into rhythmic patterns. If they are verbal, they fall 
into a kind of sing-song, and if bodily, they become.smooth and swinging. 
I suggest that it was from such repetitions that music and dancing arose. 

Again, it is notorious that one of the great difficulties of the teacher has 
always been the keeping of discipline, and we have no reason to think that 
the primitive boy was more docile than his modern descendant. Of course, 
discipline was not invented by teachers, or even by man. All gregarious 
animals keep very efficient discipline among their members. A beehive or 
an anthill is a miracle of discipline, and even the more individual mammals 
like the wolves and elephants keep admirable order. But animal discipline 
is an affair of ancient routine, gradually and instinctively established, and 
unreflectingly obeyed. The discipline of the primitive human tribe was of 
the same order. But the primitive human teacher was in a new and artifi- 
cial situation, and had to create a new discipline. He had to consider in 
his own mind what course of conduct he wished his pupils to follow, and as 
prohibitions are easiest to frame, he would chiefly consider what restricting 
rules he had to impose. This new idea of a considered system of general 
rules to regulate human behaviour was another epoch-making revolution 
in man’s history, being nothing less than the creation of law and rational 
morality. 

Hitherto, the contributions of education to civilisation which we have 
considered have come through the successes of the teacher, but others, at 
least as momentous, but perhaps of more doubtful value, have come from 
the partial or total miscarriage of his purposes. We have always to remember 
two facts, first, that primitive human language was almost totally unable to 
express anything like a general idea, and second, that the primitive teacher 
was much more interested in what he had to teach, than in the psychology 


‘of the pupil who was to learn. The consequence was that even when he had 


achieved a mental revolution in himself, he could not always produce the 
same revolution in his pupils. Even at the present day teachers often find 
it difficult to know just what effect their lessons are producing, and if a teacher 
has to depend mainly on pictures and dumb show, it is clear that the difficulty 
must be increased a hundredfold. Unless extreme care is taken, and the 
primitive teacher had no experience of the need for care, what is meant to 
have a mental effect will actually have an emotional effect. The child will 
be impressed and excited rather than instructed. When a teacher becomes 
aware of such misunderstandings, they clarify his mind. He sees his own 
meaning more clearly when he~contrasts it with the various things he did 
not mean. No doubt the primitive teacher learned much in this way, but 
in many cases the misunderstandings of his pupils got beyond his knowledge 
and control, and the results were far-reaching and terrific. 

Consider, for instance, the effect of mimic hunts. When their significance 
was not understood, two results might follow. They might become exciting 
and enjoyable games, or they might become mysterious and fascinating 
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ritual. If is the latter effect that now concerns us. Consider, in particular, 
the final killing of the tame animal which had been kept by the children for 
hunting practice. On the younger children, who might find it difficult to 
appreciate its educational significance, it would be apt to produce a strange 
mixture of overpowering emotions. There would be grief for the loss of their 
pet, horrified repulsion and fascinated exhilaration at the shedding of blood, 
and the feeling of some tremendous but unintelligible purpose behind the 
whole proceeding. In fact, the killing of the animal would become for them 
nothing less than a Sacrifice. Agricultural demonstrations which failed to 
make themselves intelligible would become interesting pieces of ceremonial, 
less horrifying than sacrifice, but equally mystifying. They would be the 
direct ancestors of those ritual dances and observances which are used to 
promote vegetable processes among all pagan peoples. 

I therefore suggest that ritual was an unintentional contribution of 
education to civilisation, and as it is generally agreed that ritual is the oldest 
element in religion, older than myth, magic, or dogma, it would seem that 
we must put down religion itself to the credit of education. This is confirmed 
by the theory of modern religious psychology that the religious attitude of 
mind should be formed in childhood. If we do not acquire it before we are 
nine years old, we are unlikely to acquire it afterwards. 

Ritual is not the only element in religion which seems to be the uninten- 
tional product of teaching. When the teacher fails to secure discipline by 
rational persuasion, and the primitive teacher was handicapped here by 
language difficulties, there are two things he can do. He can punish the 
children, or he can frighten them. Punishment is the natural and straight- 
forward method, and it is comparatively intelligible and harmless. It has 
the defect, however, that it can be applied only when the offence is found out. 
If you wish to control a child when he thinks he is secure from detection, 
you must find an efficient way of frightening him. You must attack his 
imagination, and make him believe that if he performs certain acts, some 
mysterious and terrible disaster will fall upon him, either because he has 
automatically brought bad luck upon himself, or because he has aroused the 
anger of some invisible power. In fact, he is threatened either with a taboo 
or a spirit. Such methods were only too successful. Too often they filled 
the children’s minds with vague incomprehensible terrors, which introduced 
a sinister element of fear into the religious atmosphere surrounding the 
system of ritual. 

Now, when a boy becomes a man, he does not by any means put away all 
childish things. In particular, the religious atmosphere of his childhood is 
apt to continue all through his life. Accordingly, we should not be sur- 
prised to find that the primitive boy’s ideas of ritual and taboo persisted into 
adult life, and were acted upon with adult thoroughness. Sacrifice and the 
angry spirit, especially, retained their irresistible grip over him. Girls, 
though not directly educated in these ideas, received them at second hand, 
and therefore with double mystery and distortion, and as the girls became 
women, the whole population became infected. 

It naturally fell to the teacher to cope with the steadily rising tide of 
religious emotion among the adults as well as the boys. He became a master 
of ceremonies, a worker of magic, a maker of myths, a law-giver, and an 
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ambassador to the higher powers. In fact, he became a priest, at first as an 
extra duty, but later as a full-time occupation. 

I have not claimed healing as one of the creations of education. It is 
perhaps a still older profession. From the earliest times, men who were 
physically weak, but mentally alert, may have been asked to look after cases 
of illness, accident or insanity, and these men may have trained their own 
apprentices, apart from any teaching system. But when the teacher took 
over the care of the souls of the adults, he seems to have included their 
bodies as well, so that he was not only priest, but medicine-man. 

After this transformation, the teacher was no longer dependent. upon 
teaching for his place in the community. The teaching profession, by its 
elevation to the priesthood, had risen to the very summit and centre of affairs. 
Teaching, if retained at all, tended to become a subsidiary occupation. It 
almost seemed as if education, in creating religion, had committed suicide. 

But it is hard to kill a really great tradition. The young boys still remained 
to be cared for, and instructed in their future business. There still burned in the 
hearts of some of the old men a keen desire to perfect a clear technique of 
instruction. Beneath the surface of the priestly sea, these men stuck tena- 
ciously to their ancient task, and, made cautious by their previous failure, 
concentrated their attention upon the need for clear language. The most 
anxious care was taken to see that their pupils did not misunderstand any- 
thing that was taught them. At last their labour was rewarded, and they 
added that crowning marvel to civilisation, a completely articulate language. 
The human mind was now equipped for entering its kingdom. The task of 
purging religion of its dross, and setting free the legitimate secular spirit, 
was begun. Art, science, law and morality, again opened their eyes. 
Civilisation was completely born. 

One result of this was the disappearance of the old teacher, and his method 
of teaching. There was now no single standard occupation for the adult 
man. Primitive hunting and plant gathering were replaced by a multitude 
of specialised vocations to which.a boy could be traifted only by apprentice- 
ship. Moreover, most occupations could now be pursued into old age, so 
that there was no need for an old man to be unemployed. The correlation 
between the boys and the old men was therefore destroyed. 

In course of time, a new type of teaching arose, suited to the changed 
conditions. It was in general aristocratic rather than democratic, and 
educated for leisure rather than for work. It was taken up by professional 
experts, who made it their life’s work, instead of an appendix to a useful 
career. Its central aim was the study of language, in recognition of the all 
important part played by language in freeing the human mind from the 
powers of darkness. This character education retains to the present day: 

The foregoing reconstruction can, of course, be no more than a first approxi- 
mation to the truth. It would no doubt require modification in detail. I 
suggest, however, that in substance it is worthy of serious consideration. 


HUGH BROWN. 


JOHNSTONE, RENFREWSHIRE, 








FOUL WEATHER FOR THE CHURCH. 


W. E. J. LINDFIELD, M.A. “é 
Vicar of Rainbow Hill, Worcester. 


THE relations of the Church of England with the State after the war cannot 
be clearly foreseen ; but it may be taken for granted that the conditions of 
its institutional life and work will have changed considerably, and on the 
whole, for the worse. Already the demand for disestablishment and disen- 
dowment is heard in some quarters ; it is certain that this demand will grow. 
What is to be the attitude and considered answer of the Church ? Is it wiser 
to prepare a campaign of resistance, and to put forward a reasoned defence 
of its rights and privileges, or to wait in dignified silence upon the course of 
events, hoping for the best, or to forestall events with a voluntary plan of 
reform, involving if need be, the cheerful acceptance of disestablishment and 
a large measure of disendowment ? The mariners of old time, at the first 
signs of foul weather, secured their ship by shortening sail and lowering the 
masts—by beginning at the top. If we take note of the recent utterances 
of those in authority, and of the current activities of the Church Assembly, 
their proposals seem to proceed on the gratuitous assumption that all is well 
at the top and much is wrong at the bottom. Only at the ordinary levels 
of its life and work—the inferior clergy and the parochial system, the hours of 
divine service, the place of the sermon and the form and conduct of public 
worship—is the Church in need of discipline, improvement and reform. 
The schemes which have been issued under the titles of Putting Our House in 
Order and Men, Money and the Ministry cast little more than a hasty glance 
at the top; they turn out to be plans for putting in order only the ground 
floor of the house. But even if the worst threats blow over and disendowment 
is averted, it is certain that the Church of England will have to battle against 
a long spell of foul weather. She is carrying too much sail to be secure against 
the contrary winds of the post-war world ; the top-hamper of many time- 
honoured ways must go if the Church is to be braced to ride out the storm, 
and to set the course of her mission with any real sense of purpose. Where 
then, should reform first begin—with fewer cathedrals or fewer parishes ? 
With fewer dignitaries or fewer deacons? With fewer canons or fewer 
‘ incumbents? These are not frivolous questions ; they demand serious 
attention in any sound scheme of reorganisation. 

A tentative plan for taking in sail might well begin with the bishops’ 
palaces, the deaneries and the larger residences of the clergy ; with the ancient 
cathedrals and greater abbeys, and the endowments attached to them. 
As Bishop Henson has remarked in his Retrospect, the proper use of an Angli- 
can eathedral has always been something of a problem, especially in the 
smaller provincial cities. While it awaits solution, the cost of repair and 
upkeep is enormous. The writer was once credibly informed that the annual 
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cost of a certain cathedral for the maintenance of the fabric and of divine 
worship within its walls was not less than £20,000. Why not solve this 
problem and many others, by offering the ancient cathedrals and abbeys 
to the State, retaining only St Paul’s as the metropolitan cathedral and 
perhaps one or two of the smaller edifices, such as Ripon in the North, South- 
well in the Midlands and Wells in the West? The Church would be well rid 
of them as “ quires and places where they sing ” in the straitened circum- 
stances of the post-war world. Let the people sing in them instead. An old 
cathedral makes a fine setting for massed choirs and musical performances, 
for the ritual of civic and national ceremonies, for a museum, an art gallery 
or a library. So secularised as “‘ Houses of Popular Culture ” the cathedrals 
and abbeys would not be vulgarised. They would continue to be places of 
pilgrimage, both for the educated agnostic who regards them as the sepul- 
chres of a dead religion and for the instructed Christiany who reveres the 
memorials of Catholic piety and the past greatness of his country. In short, 
nearly everyone would be pleased, and the Church would be delivered from 
agreat burden. There is every reason to suppose that such of the cathedrals 
and abbeys as survive the fortunes of war would be carefully restored and 
preserved ; and that if the moneys at present allotted to them by the Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners for their upkeep proved to be insufficient—as they 
are already im many cases—the balance would be made good, either by 
private generosity or from public funds. In every diocese there may be- 
found a small abbey or priory or collegiate church, or an ancient and spacious 
parish church to serve the purposes of a pro-cathedral, and many an over- 
large rectory house would make a suitable home for the bishop. It is no 
doubt true—as the late E. V. Lucas once said—that a cathedral close makes 
a pleasant place for translating the Odes of Horace and finding new meanings 
in St Augustine ; but the contribution to sacred and profane learning which 
has come from such places within the last generation has not been very 
notable or impressive. It is also true that such notable works as The Eccle- 
siastical Polity, The Pilgrim’s Progress, Holy Living, A Serious Call, and 
Tracts for the Times—to mention only a few—were produced in far different 
surroundings. There is little reason to fear that the study of religion and 
theology would cease with the disappearance of the cleric from the cathedral 
close. Sacrilege, iconoclasm, irreparable loss of prestige ? Perhaps. But let 
the conservative churchman consider the pleasant town of Bury St Edmunds. 
Of the great and once famous abbey, only a few broken walls now remain. 
Hard by the ruins, in part recompense no doubt for the vandalism of the 
Tudors, stand the modern buildings of the Grammar School of King 
Edward VI, and not far away is the large parish church of St James. That 
ehurch, once a mere chapel of the abbey, is now the cathedral of the modern 
diocese of St Edmundsbury and Ipswich. With much less expense, it prob- 
able serves its purpose quite as well as the great abbey would have done, 
had it survived.the Reformation to become the cathedral, the pride and the 
burden of Suffolk churchpeople. By way of contrast, consider also the great 
industrial city of Birmingham. The Anglican cathedral of the second city of 
England is only a fine parish church, erected a little more than 200 years ago. 
It has neither dean nor residentiary canons, yet the work and witness of the 
Church in the diocese do not appear to suffer from this reproach. In that 
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| 
city a wise priest of the Roman Catholic Church once said-to the writer : | 
** You may keep the old cathedrals, we do not want them ; we have no money | 


to squander on such luxuries.” 
I 


To return to the metaphor conveyed by the title Putting Our House in 
Order. It must be said at once that this picture of the Church of England 
as a united household of faith, living under one roof, is inaccurate and mis- 
leading. For at least a century the Anglican family has been accommodated 
in two separate houses, each bearing only an outward resemblance to the 
other. The one is the ancestral “ big house ” of privilege and ecclesiastical 
propriety, the other the plain modern residence of the “ poor relations.” 
The rambling old-world mansion which the Establishment had inherited 
from the Middle Ages, and which survived as if by a miracle the battery of 
the Civil Wars, was put in order to conform to the requirements of the Whig 
coup d’état of 1689. Under parliamentary supremacy a few minor repairs 
and alterations were made, and a few troublesome people expelled, without 
however, changing its external aspect or its internal economy. Although 
the old house was ill-adapted to the exiguous demands of faith and worship 
which were then customary, it fulfilled its purpose without serious discomfort. 
Under the Grand Whiggery, some of the worst aspects of medizvalism 
enjoyed a new leasé of life in modern dress, and the Establishment settled 
down for a century to a ménage of quiet worldliness, But the repercussions 
of the French Revolution, the appearance of “‘ dark, Satanic mills ” in Eng- 
land’s green and pleasant land, the entirely justifiable secession of the 
Methodists, and above all, the revelations of the voluminous Reports of the 
Ecclesiastical Commission shook the Establishment to its foundations. 
Once again the house was “ put in order ”—this time in more drastic fashion, 
and in harmony with the mercantile principles of the new age. But in spite 
of great internal commotion, the old Establishment still showed much the 
same face to the world, and its essential form and features were not impaired. 
Partly to justify such conservatism and partly to preserve it, a new house 
began to grow up beside the old. At first—in the forties—it was ‘‘ a hand- 
some building of stone in a debased Gothic style ” ; but in the seventies and 
eighties (the protests of the Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings 
having given a check to the utilitarian enlargement of the old parish churches), 
it gradually became “ a plain building of red brick with stone dressings and 
a western turret containing one bell.” This new house, which grew apace in 
the industrial parts of England during the latter half of the nineteenth century, 
was provided mainly by the generosity of the well-to-do, and in part sub- 
sidised from the revenues of the old Establishment, which had now passed 
to the control of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners.. Sir Robert Peel’s Act 
made possible the formation of new ecclesiastical districts with no endow- 
ments, whose only title deed was an Order of Her Majesty in Council. The 
Incorporated Church Building Society raised vast’ sums for the erection of 
the new parish churches, and the National Society seconded these efforts 
with grants in aid of schools “‘ for the education of the Poor in the principles 
of. the Established Church.” It would be ungracious in the extreme to 
belittle either the labours or the Christian convictions of those Anglican 
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of ‘Church Extension ’’ ; nevertheless, it had the character of a gift from” 
the “‘ haves ”’ to the “* have-nots,” and it was so regarded by the recipients. 

This new edifice of debased Gothic and red brick was designed and built by the 

Establishment for the accommodation of the growing number of poor rela- 

tions within the Anglican family—for the ‘‘ Unestablished Church” as 

G. W. E. Russell used to call it. Having eased its conscience and discharged 

its duty to these poor relations, the Establishment might claim the right to 

continue in the old paths of quiet: worldliness and cultured piety, enjoying 

in the cathedral close all the advantages of a monastic life with none of its 

austerities. 

For some years after the turn of the century, this dual system in the 
Church of England worked fairly well, and seemed to justify the wisdom of 
those who had promoted it. If the relations between the Establishment and 
the ‘‘ Extension ” were never close and cordial, they were at the least friendly 
and polite. There were, indeed, some unfortunate “scenes ’’ which dis- 
turbed this happy arrangement, when the perpetual curate of a slum parish 
(as if in revolt against the stiff traditions and manners of the cathedral close) 
would introduce strange ceremonies derived from the Popish religion, and 
take liberties with the Book of Common Prayer. The displeasure of the 
Establishment was conveyed to these offenders in the Ecclesiastical Courts ; 
some who persisted in their contumacy were suspended from their benefices 
and even sent to prison. There were bright summer days, too, when the 
solitude of the cathedral would be disturbed by a company of staring artisans 
from some industrial parish in a distant part of the diocese who had come 
with their vicar on a day’s outing. These visitors would be received with 
that formal and dignified courtesy which the lord of the manor might extend 
to his tenants and workpeople when admitting them to the hall of the big 
house for a special occasion. But from the time when the ‘“ Unestablished ” 
Church was first set up beside the old structure over a century ago, until 
the present day, there has never been a genuine or lasting bond of Christian 
fellowship and co-operation between the two houses.- In spite of the fact 
that both use the same liturgy, there are few points of contact between the 
homespun congregational worship of the “ plain building of red brick with 
stone dressings ” and the over-refined traditions of the ancient cathedral 


‘* Where through the long-drawn aisle and fretted vault 
The pealing anthem swells the note of praise.”’ 


In recent years some laudable attempts have been made from both ends to 
bridge the gulf between the mother church of the diocese and the Unestab- 
lished Church in the industrial parishes, but with little success—due no doubt, 
to the secret desire of each to go its separate way. For many years past the 
report has gone abroad that the new generation of wage-earners have grown 
dissatisfied with the accommodation so generously provided.for them by 
the privileged classes of the last century, and that the regular worshippers 
in the Unestablished Church are a steadily dwindling company. The 
pleasures of the cinema, with its upholstered comfort, are preferred to the 
services held in the plain building of red brick with its hard seats ; and even 
the once familiar hymns and canticles are as strange to the younger genera. 
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tion as the “‘ pealing anthem ” was to their grandparents on those rare visits 
to the cathedral. To meet this new situation, the plans which are framed on 
the assumption that all is well at the top suggest that if the people will not 
come to their parish church, the clergy must “ take the Church ” to them in 
the factory, the cinema and the music-hall, and offer to provide brief inter- 
ludes of prayer and worship in the midst of the whirring machines, the news- 
reels and the acrobatic turns. By such. enterprising methods, it is hoped 
_ that at least the existence of the Church will be brought to the notice of the 
secularised masses, even if they do not return to its faith and discipline. 
But the old problem—the proper use of an Anglican cathedral, still less the 
more important question as to whether it has entirely outlived any usefulness 
it may have had—is never raised. The pealing anthem still resounds day 
by day. through the long-drawn aisle and fretted vault, for the most part 
unheard and unheeded by any save those whose business it is to attend upon 
such devotions. Yet the signs of the times and the insistent warning of foul 
weather for the Church seem to forbid any plan for “ putting our house in 
order ”’ which deals only with the lower levels, and leaves the top unexamined, 
untouched and unscathed. Wishful thinking may for a time. nourish the 
belief that the old and picturesque Establishment, which in spite of its queer 
anomalies has survived so much foul -weather in the past, may still withstand 
the waves of this troublesome world. A more diligent survey might disclose 
that the house is now past all repair, and that if Anglicanism has any message 
for the people of England, it must find its work and fulfil its mission in the 
Unestablished Church. The strength and the weakness of the Church of 
England are to be found in the parishes, not in the cathedrals. The time for 
putting in order the obsolete structufe inherited from the distant past has 
gone ; the day to move out is nigh at hand, and all who are at ease in Zion 
must make ready to depart, lest in their reluctance to bestir themselves, the 
Church shall hear the judgement of her Lord: ‘ Behold your house is left 
unto you desolate.” 
W. E. J. LINDFIELD. 


St BaRNABAS VICARAGE, 
Rarnsow Hitt, WORCESTER. | 
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THE AUTHORSHIP AND DATE OF THE 
GOSPELS RECONSIDERED. 


H. S. SHELTON. 


Wuo compiled the gospels and when? The dates given by authorities such 
as Streeter have no reasonable foundation except on the assumption that the 
gospels were written by their reputed authors, in which case, of course, 
they must have been written before the authors were dead. Even F. K. 
Burkitt, who gives cogent reasons for thinking that Luke borrowed from 
Josephus, in which case this gospel can hardly have been written before the 
beginning of the second century, is concerned to point out that even then 
Luke might have been alive! What I wish therefore first to point out is 
that there is no sufficient reason for attributing the gospels to their reputed 
authors, indeed all the evidence is against the assumption. There is, for 
example, no internal evidence for authorship, like the “‘I John” of the 
Revelations, or the numerous personal touches in the Pauline epistles. Mat- 
thew and John in the respective gospels are mentioned in the third person 
like everyone else. Even the personal introductions in Luke and the Acts 
somewhat surprisingly do not mention the authgr’s name, and no one can 
do more than make wild guesses who Theophilus was. Competent critics 
are agreed that the gospel of John and the Revelations cannot have been 
written by the same person, and if either was written by the apostle the 
Revelations has by far fhe best claim to be so regarded. Not only is the name 
of the author found in the text, but Justin says quite clearly that the apostle 
wrote a book on prophecy. 

In support of the tradition that Matthew and Mark wrote their respective 
gospels, as Streeter points out, we have only the statement of Papias as 
evidence that they wrote anything at all. ‘“* Irenaeus is-known to have read 
Papias and all the similar statements by later Fathers are probably derived 
from Papias.” * Papias, needless to say, is not extant, but short passages 
written by him are quoted by Eusebius, These well-known passages, if 
they prove anything, prove fairly conclusively that, whatever Matthew and 
Mark may have written, it was not the gospels we now have. Mark is not 
correctly described as lacking order and arrangement, and Matthew is cer- 
tainly not a translation from the Hebrew. If it were, the enormous verbal 
identities between Matthew and Mark could not exist except on the assump- 
tion that Mark copied from Matthew. Competent critics are agreed that 
this is not so, and anyhow the suggestion does not correspond with the 
tradition that Mark’s gospel was written from notes taken from the teaching 
of Peter. Whichever way we look at it, the tradition is neither consistent 
nor tenable. It must be rejected, or at least regarded as not proven. This 
will be agreed by the majority of competent critics, but the critics often 
overlook the obvious inference that, as the authorship and date of the 
gospels are unknown, any suggestions for the solution of the problem must 
be made de novo on other grounds. 

Q t i . . 
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Let us therefore enquire what are the first definite indications of the 
existence of the gospels in their present form, attributed to their reputed 
authors. The answer to this question is well known. The four gospels are 
first mentioned by Irenaeus (circ. A.D. 180-190), who attributes them to 
their respective authors, and whose copious quotations show that, if they 
were not exactly in their present form, they were near enough for practical 
purposes. What is not so well known and agreed is that, previous to Irenaeus, 
there is no clear indication of the authorship, or even of the ewistence of the 
canonical four gospels. 

To this statement there is one, and only one, apparent exception. Tertul- 
lian accuses Marcion of using an edited and truncated gospel of Luke. There 
is no reasonable doubt that in Tertullian’s time such a gospel was in use 
among the Marcionites, but whether it dates back to Marcion is doubtful. 
There are reasons for doubting it, but it is not important, as it does not 
greatly matter whether or no Luke was in existence about the time a.p. 140. 
What it is necessary to emphasise is that no extant author previous to 
Irenaeus refers to our canonical gospels by name, and, in spite of the numerous 
references to the life and teaching of Jesus, there is no statement.or quotation 
which can with certainty be referred to any one of our present canonical gospels. 

In the italicised statement I differ from the majority of recognised 
authorities, including Stree@@r. In support of it I can hardly give an analysis 
of all the early Christian writers. If, however, reasonable grounds can be 
given for thinking it to be true of Justin, whose quotations are voluminous, 
the burden of proof with regard to other writers lies, with those who differ. 
The question of Justin’s supposed quotations from our gospels has been 
briefly discussed in my Credibility of the Christian Faith (pp. 79-81), but a 
few more details are desirable. The exact dates of the two Apologies, and 
of the Dialogue with Trypho, are uncertain, but can roughly be estimated as 
about a.D. 150. The first Apology, universally regarded as earlier than the 
Dialogue, must have been later than A.p. 189, as it is addressed to Antonius 
Pius, and A.D. 189 was the date when he first adopted the title of Pius. It 
would naturally be thought that by that date the four gospels would be widely 
circulated, and regarded as authoritative. It was a surprise, even to me, 
that I could find no indication in his writings that Justin knew anything 
about them. 


Let us first examine the alleged quotations. Some of the shorter ones 


might pass, e.g. (A 68)1: “No one knoweth the Father but the Son; nor 
the Son but the Father, and those to whom the Son will reveal him,” but even 
here there are differences from Matthew xi. 27 which are at least suspicious 
Nor are the important verbal differences accidental, as they are repeated 
in the same chapter, and again in the Dialogue (D 100), where they are referred 
to the gospel. In the longer alleged quotations it invariably happens that the 
phrases most nearly corresponding have to be found in different gospels and 
in. different chapters. For example, the passage (D 17) commencing ‘‘ Woe 
unto you scribes and Pharisees ” is stated to be taken promiscuously from 


1 In this and the other references A stands for First Apology, D for Dialogue with Trypho. 
The numbers refer to the chapters. There are no references to the second Apology. The 
translations and the references to gospel texts are taken from Volume 2 of the Ante-Nicenc 
Christian Library. 
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Matthew xxiii. and Luke xi. The following is another typical example 


(A 15): 

** Give to him that asketh, and from him that would borrow turn 
not away ; for if ye lend to them of whom ye hope to receive, what new 
- thing do ye ? even the publicans do this. Lay not up for yourselves 
treasure upon earth, where moth and rust doth corrupt, and where 
robbers break through ; but lay up for yourselves treasures in heaven, 
where neither moth nor rust doth corrupt. For what is a man profited, 
if he gain the whole world, and lose his own soul ? or what shall a man 
give in exchange for it? Lay up treasure therefore in heaven, where 

neither moth nor rust doth corrupt.” 


The references given are: Luke vi. 80, 34; Matthew vi. 19, xvi. 26, 
vi. 20. By no manner of straining of evidence can passages such as these 
be regarded as quotations from our gospels. There are only two possible 
explanations. One is that Justin had no copy of his Memoirs of the Apostles, 
and put together imperfectly remembered gospel phrases like a ranting 
preacher. The other is that he was quoting from some other document. I 
think we may rightfully consider the second of these alternatives the more 
probable. In support of this view the following additional facts may be 
useful, for the proper classification and arrangement of which I am indebted 
to Supernatural Religion.* 

Justin states repeatedly that he gets his information from the Memoirs 
of the Apostles, which are mentioned as such ten times, and five other times 
are called simply the Memoirs.2 These Memoirs are a written document (or 
documents) read in churches (A 67). It is naturally assumed that other 
statements not definitely referred to them are taken from the same source. 
A careful reading of Justin discloses the obvious fact that his account of 


' the life of Jesus differs in important particulars from those of the canonical 


gospels. The following are a few of the important differences : 

(1) Jesus is born in a cave near the village (D 78). This is emphasised as 
a fulfilment of prophecy. 

(2) The genealogy of Jesus is not through Joseph, as in Matthew and 
Luke, but through Mary (D 48 twice, D 45, and other places). Joseph is 
not stated to be of the lineage of David, but merely of the tribe of Judah 
(D 78). 

(8) The Magi come from Arabia. This is not a contradiction, as Damascus 
was regarded as being in Arabia, but a different version. The continual 
repetition of Maji from Arabia would be pointless if it were not taken from 
the Memoirs (D 77, 78, 88, 102, 103, 106). 

(4) Jesus made ploughs and yokes (D 88). 

(5) At the baptism a fire was kindled in Jordan (D 88) and the voice from 
heaven said “‘ Thou art my son, this day have I begotten thee” (D 88, and 
repeated in D 108, where it is referred to the Memoirs of the Apostles).® 


1 Revised Popular Edition (Watts & Co. 1905). 

* Twice out of the fifteen times occurs also the phrase “ which are called gospels.’’ 
Many critics regard this as an interpolation. This is not important, as there were other 
gospels besides ours. 

% There has been some argument whether the whole or only a part of the sentence in 
which this occurred is referred to the Memoirs. 


Vou. XLI. No. 2, d 6* 
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(6) Jesus is accused of practising magical art, and of being a deceiver of 
the people (D 69). 

(7) In the account of the Crucifixion and the events leading up to it 
there are important differences from the gospels. One very striking one 
concerns his arrest on the Mount of Olives: ‘‘ For there was not even a 
single man to assist him as an innocent person” (D 103), which directly 
contradicts the story of Peter and the servant of the high priest. 

The above is a sufficient indication of the differences between Justin’s 
account and the canonical gospels, though many more can be added. It is 
important to note also that the differences are not accidental and trivial 
inaccuracies, but represent a tradition different from that of the gospels. 
Nearly all of them are known to be in other gospels. Some, including the 
genealogy through Mary, and the birth in a cave, are in the extant Pro- 
toevangelium. The ploughs and yokes are in the Gospel.of Thomas, The fire 
in Jordan and the phrase “ this day I have begotten thee” are known to 
have been included in some versions of the Gospel According to the Hebrews. 
We can say almost with certainty that Justin’s Memoirs, whatever they may 
have been, were not our canonical gospels, but a different version of the 
gospel story. With regard to earlier writers from Clement of Rome onwards 
it is equally impossible to find any clear indication, by quotations or otherwise, 
of the existence of our gospels. The general trend of the teaching is the 
same, but the quotations of the words of Jesus show differences from our 
gospels similar to those already noted in Justin. It is, of course, superfluous 
to remark that the occasional identity of a brief saying of Jesus proves 
nothing, as there would be much in common to all versions of the gospel. 

Such is the main outline of the facts. Now let me briefly put forward a 
suggestion which I think covers them, and gives a reasonable explanation 
of what our gospels really were. Obviously the churches, or most of them, 
would have written records of the life and teaching of Jesus, attributed to the 
apostles or their followers, which Justin calls the Memoirs, and which were 
known collectively as “The Gospel.” We find this gospel in the singular 
in the first verse of Mark, in Celsus, in Justin’s Dialogue (D 100), in Ignatius ; 
and in other places. Obviously there would be many versions (Luke i. 1), 
and in particular they would vary with the district, hence versions were known 
as The Gospel According to the Hebrews, or According to the Ebionites, 
ete.,-ete. 

There naturally came a time when, owing particularly to the rise of here- 
sies, these variations ceased to be tolerable, and it was necessary to compose 
a standard version. A century or two later, when the leadership of Rome 
was unchallenged, this would have been easier, and probably in that case 
one gospel would suffice (as it was Tatian tried to combine them). But the 
other Churches, particularly those inclined to Ebionite views, and the very 
important one in Alexandria, could not be ignored. The first step was to 
put together a plain narrative, and this we find in Mark, which is generally 
regarded as the earliest of the synoptics. But this leaves out much of the 
teaching of Jesus, which would be found in the Memoirs as sayings not con- 
nected with any particular incident of the gospel story. Further narratives 
are needed to include these somehow, and the two official versions which do 
this are Matthew and Luke. The first of these is clearly intended to appeal 
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to those to whom the Old Testament was familiar, the second to Gentile 
converts, particularly in Rome. The differences in the genealogies makes it 
probable that they were compiled in different districts. Streeter suggests 
that Matthew comes from Antioch and Luke from Rome, which may be 
true, but is, of course, a speculation. What is clear is that both compilers 
had before them a version of Mark, and a well-edited list of the sayings of 
Jesus. So much for the synoptics. 

There was also a very important Church centred in Alexandria, where the 
Gospel followed a different tradition, and the Gospel of John was probably 
composed to satisfy this section, and would be compiled from the versions of 
the gospel current in that region. 

We have no definite knowledge of the date of the compilation, and can only 
suggest that it was during the second century, and not very early in the 
century. Our only clue is found in facts that Justin and earlier writers did 
not use it, so that, if it existed in the time of Justin, it was not then regarded 
as authoritative. On the other hand, in the time of Irenaeus the canonical 
gospels were being pressed vigorously, and every effort was being made to 
suppress rival versions. 

This theory seems to me to cover all the known facts, and I am putting 
it forward to see if any objections can be raised. One difficulty that disap- 
pears is that there is no reason to assume that the gospel of John was appre- 
ciably later than the others. This meets any objection which arises from 
newly discovered papyri. Another difficulty that vanishes is that we need 
not assume the existence of any special Q document. This document is 
almost universally inferred to exist, but no trace of it has ever been found. 
If the suggestion of this article be true Q reduces itself to the collection of 
the sayings of Jesus found in the “‘ gospel” or Memoirs not connected with 
any particular narrative, together with some items of narrative which did 
not fit well into Mark.1 

The titles followed the custom of the time, and I do not think anyone 
acquainted with the enornious number of documents, extant or otherwise, 
to which the names of apostles or others were attached, will see anything 
extraordinary in their being named “ according to”’ Matthew, Mark, Luke 
and John. It should be noted that “ according to” is a useful non-committal 
phrase, which does not assert authorship. Probably the definite assertion of 
authorship would be deferred till later. 

H. S. SHELTON. 
TEDDINGTON. 


1 Some Catholic writers, particularly Father Hugh Pope, make a similar suggestion, 
though of course in a different setting. 





Note, For convenience of reference, the two quotations of Eusebius from Papias are 
given below. They are : 

(1) This also the Presbyter said : Mark, having become the interpreter of Peter, wrote 
accurately whatever he remembered, though he did not arrange in order the things which 
were either said or done by Christ. For he neither heard the Lord nor followed him ; but 
afterwards, as I said, accompanied Peter, who adapted his teaching to the occasion, and 
not as making a consecutive record of the Lord’s oracles. Mark, therefore, committed no 
error in thus writing down some things as he remembered them. For of one point he was 
careful, to omit none of the things which he heard, and not to narrate any of them falsely. 
These facts Papias relates concerning Mark. (H.E. iii. 39.) 

(2) Matthew composed the oracles in the Hebrew dialect, and everyone interpreted them 
as he was able. (Also H.E., iii. 89.) 








CAROLINE RHYS DAVIDS. 
ISALINE B. HORNER. 


Mrs Ruys Davips, Honorary Secretary of the Pali Text Society since its 
foundation in 1881 and President since 1922, devoted more than half a 
century to an intensive study of original and primitive Buddhism and, to a 
lesser degree, of religion in a wider sense. Her death, in June, 1942, entails 
an irreparable loss to these studies not only in England but in India, Ceylon 
and Burma, and in America as well. 

She undoubtedly had a natural affinity with the views which, by the 
method of higher criticism, she discerned in the Pali texts in spite of their 
glosses, as these then came to appear to her to be. She was a pioneer in 
holding such views. She was a pioneer in her way of tracing them; and 
also in much else, less directly connected with her work, but illuminating 
that innate trend and the stresses it caused her to make, as for example, on 
the position and efficacy of woman in Ancient India. Mrs Rhys Davids 
had at one time herself been an active advocate of women’s suffrage, and in 
her own life fearlessly promoted equality of the sexes, walking alone before 
this was customary for women, and, an ardent mountaineer, adventuring 
forth alone with none but her Swiss guides in days when but few women 
mountaineered at all. On the academic side it was the same. She was among 
the early women students at University College, London, and one of the first 
to obtain the John Stuart Mill Scholarship, choosing moreover, in spite of 
her proficiency in languages, the then unusual subject of psychology. Her 
professor, George Croom Robertson, sowed in her mind the notable saying : 
is it not truer to say not cogito, but opto, volo, ago ergo sum ? (Journal, January, 
1940). To him she was always grateful. He opened the way to her early 
appreciation of the will in Buddhism, the subject to which her husband 
finally lured her by the bait of its women poets and its psychology as needing 
investigation. 

She was on occasion given to assessing people by a canon of “ growth ”’ ; 
a person was either “a growing man” or he was not. Her researches 
convinced her that “growth” formed a central part of the message which 
Gotama, the Founder of the religion now called Buddhism, must have taught. 
His was a teaching not of standing still, but of the “ forward view ’”—and 
how she valued this phrase of Meredith’s—of urgent striving forward to the 
more and ever more, of “ becoming” and “ making to become ”’ as she, 
taking her stand on the prevalent Pali words bhavati and bhdveti (causative), 
liked to say, processes made possible through the exercise of will. 

Her realisation of Early Buddhism’s insistence on willing (Journal, 
January, 1940, January, 1941) and “‘ making to become” necessitated a 
complete reinterpretation of its teachings. This occupied Mrs Rhys Davids 
for approximately the last twenty years of her life. Her results showed how 
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CAROLINE RHYS DAVIDS 





the other outstanding teachings of this world-religion which then emerged 
fell intelligibly together into a coherent whole, profound, wise and instinct 
with spiritual value. 

The stupendous import of the Upanishads’ teaching of Immanent Divinity, 
summarised in the words, “‘ That art thou,” and of which Early Buddhism, 
or Sakya as Mrs Rhys Davids preferred to call it, was not independent, led 
her to three leading hypotheses: (1) that Sakya was neither atheistic nor 
antitheistic (Journal, October, 1988); and she felt it a libel on the Founder 
to say that “‘ he denied or disagreed with the idea of there being in, of, or 















































e its for each man an ideal ‘ self’ or spirit” (ibid., p. 118); (2) that Sakya, by 
alf a replacing the Upanishads’ static “‘ being ” by a dynamic “‘ making to become,” 
toa introduced as something new a “ gospel of will” (Journal, January, 1940) ; 
itails (8) that the man, the “‘ thou ” who, in the new idiom, “‘ can become That,” 
»ylon survives in life upon life, in world upon world (Journal, October, 1930), for 
che is not body, nor mind either ; these are his instruments, but not his self. 
r the By selfstraining, by conscience, dharma (Journal, January, 1937) and by 
their willing the more worthy in self to become, is man capable of aspiring towards 
er in that Highest which potentially he is. But to achieve this, he needs many 
and more than this one life-span on earth, limited as he is here by physical imper- 
ating fection. He must travel as a wayfarer on a long road through many lives, 
2, on many worlds. Her investigations fed Mrs Rhys Davids to hold that the 
vids devas, no longer the “‘ shining ones ” of the Vedas but “‘ wiser men who have 
id in gone before ” (Journal, January, 1940, p. 258), after the close of their life 
efore on earth were accessible to clairvoyants and clairaudients when these. had 
ring put themselves into a state of alert “‘ musing ” (jhdna), Her own attitude to 
ymen survival was reinforced by these findings, no less than by the psychic powers 
nong she trained herself to develop and use. 
first ; The Way-symbol of Sakya seemed to Mrs Rhys Davids a perfect expression 
te of of the teaching of “‘ becoming.” It was “at the very heart of religion for all 
Her time ” (Journal, January, 1940, p. 260), magnificent and inspiring. She was 
ing : almost sure that the Way was originally bhava-magga, the way of becoming, 
lary, and not the Way of the “ eight fitnesses ” (Journal, January, 1937). Simi- 
sarly larly she rejected as being either early or central.the “ four truths of ill.” 
pand She considered the old monk “ editors ’ and repeaters to be responsible here 
ding as elsewhere for much distortion of the original message, a view in accord 
with her dislike of monkdom. 
h”; Mrs Rhys Davids applied her general conclusions of what it is that makes 
ches Buddhism a world-religion to present-day concerns. She believed that if 
hich only man could view himself as man, as a willer and as a wayfarer going along 
ght. an undying way with fellow wayfarers in quest of the Highest, a quest which 
-and demanded of each an unremitting exercise of conscience and will, an invalu- 
. the able contribution would thereby be made to a solution of the problems of 
she, ‘ social, national and international unrest. She herself, of great charm, of rare 
ive), distinction of mind, of ready willingness to help fellow seekers, was markedly 
one who “ lived with Spirit as lamp, with dharma (conscience) as lamp, and 
‘nal, none other ” (Digha, ii. 100). 
da I. B. HORNER. 


MANCHESTER. 














SURVEY OF RECENT PHILOSOPHICAL 
AND THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 


S. H. MELLONE, M.A., D.Sc. 


I. PuriLosopuy. 


In recent issues of Mind, essays of.a critically historical character loom large. 
Among these, we may mention the following: ‘‘ Leibniz and the Argument for 
Individual Substances ” (July), by Professor J. W. Nason, Swarthmore College, 
U.S.A., where the author seeks to show that Leibniz was involved in serious diffi- 
culties through his attempt to argue from his analysis of the nature of the logical 
judgement to the nature of reality; Professor H. J. Hallett’s series of articles 
discussing ‘“‘ Recent Criticisms of Spinoza” (March, July and October); and 
‘** Intellectualism in the Ethics of Aristotle’ (October). In the November number 
of Philosophy, a subject of perennial interest is discussed by Sir Patrick Duncan, 
“The Immortality of the Soul in the Platonic Dialogues and in Aristotle,” Here 
also the editor has obtained permission to reproduce a remarkable letter by Professor 
Barton Perry, of Harvard, originally printed in the New York Times under the 
title “‘ Have ‘ Right’ and ‘ Wrong’ one Meaning for all Mankind?” The writer 
concludes: ‘‘ In a world which is now, for better or for worse, one world, not only 
in theory and before God, but in the everyday experience of its human inhabitants, 
we have to-day to decide which it shall be; the better or the worse. The worse way 
is to subject the whole of that world to one of ite parts—to whatever part may be 
bold and powerful enough to achieve and hold the mastery. The better way is to 
create a federation of the whole world which is stronger than any of the parts, and 
which may preserve peace and promote co-operation among them.” Akin to this 
conclusion is that of Professor H. J. Paton’s article in the same number on “‘ Justice 
among Nations,” in which he opens up a subject which is far too often treated in 
@ merely empirical or even “‘ hand to mouth” way. He works from a principle : 
** Positive or statute Law should aim at the realisation of Natural Law, the Law 
of Justice revealed to us by Reason. . . . Justice must be backed by force ; its 
aim must be, not merely to maintain some status quo, but to secure the possibility 
of peaceful change ; and the policy of peaceful change is not a policy of appeasing 
the strong, but of trying to secure for all nations the conditions for living, and, as 
far as may be, for living well” (Philosophy, November, 1942, pp. 291-308).—As 
long ago as 1908 Kant’s remarkable little book Zum ewigen Frieden was translated 
into English, with a useful Introduction, by Miss M. M. Smith; but the work is 
little known ; and in the above-mentioned number of Philosophy Dr J. Bourke has 
given a concise exposition of its argument. Many problems have arisen which were 
beyond Kant’s vision; but the principles on which he builds his argument (for a 
Federation of States) are not irrelevant to the present time.—It is satisfactory to 
observe that Dr A. C. Ewing’s Academy lecture on “‘ Reason and Intuition ” is 
receiving the attention which it deserves. For example, in the October number of 
Mind, Professor R. J. Aaron, of Aberystwith, argues that Dr Ewing’s conception 
is so wide as to be merely ambiguous. Professor Aaron defends the theory which 
** asserts, in the face of all sceptical criticism, that absolutely certain knowledge 
occurs in human experience ” (loc. cit., pp. 317-318). Unfortunately, the examples 
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(of “ intuition ” in this sense) with which the writer works, are all from the field of 
sense-perception ; and he does not explore those “ further fields,” in which (he 
says) ‘“‘ we might have sought for intuitions, for instance, in the field of personal 
relations.’’—It seems to us rather surprising that a number of distinguished writers 
(especially in the United States) have thought it worth while to publish studies of 
the philosophy of Nietzsche, if ‘“* philosophy ” it can be called ; and in this country, 
F. Copleston, S.J., has given a sympathetic but radically critical survey of Nietzsche’s 
work, in a book entitled Friedrich Nietzsche, Philosopher of Culture. After speaking 
of “ the failure of all those who attempt to use Nietzsche for the furtherance of 
their own particular aims,” he concludes: “ If the Positivist attempts to use 
Nietzsche’s denial of the Transcendental to support his own attitude, Nietzsche 
eludes his grasp, refusing to be caught in the trammels of Positivism, and reaching 
out into the invisible future: if the Nazi attempts to use Nietzsche’s doctrine of 
the Will to Power, of the Order of Rank, of ‘ hardness,’ he is confronted with 
Nietzsche’s ridicule of the Race-theory, of State idolatry, of Deutschland ueber 
Alles, of mere militarism: if the lover of the life of the senses attempts to find 
support in Nietzsche’s acclamation of sense and instinct, in his insistence on life 
and loyalty to the earth, he suddenly finds Nietzsche preaching self-control, self- 
command, hardness towards oneself, devotion to a vague but ideal future.”—The 
Harvard Theological Review maintains its chosen standard of severely “* specialist ” 
articles, but does not neglect a wider appeal. For example: in the April number, 
Dr J. S. Bixler, of Harvard University, has an article of much philosophical 
interest, on “Two Questions Raised by William James’ Essay on ‘ The Moral 
Equivalent of War’.” The writer argues (successfully, as we believe) that as 
regards the formal doctrine of ‘‘ Pragmatism,” “‘ James’ thought stretches itself 
until it over-reaches its original presuppositions, and appears to gain power as it 
does so”; ‘“‘ one feels at times that with James as with Socrates the purity of the 
personal life obscured certain philosophical difficulties: Socrates taught that to 
know what is good is to do it since for his own well-organised character this was the 
case. James was willing to let events work themselves out in the long run because 
his personal confidence in the right and his belief in his fellowmen led him to think 
that the long run would inevitably have been a good run, and that what would 
survive was not different from what should survive ” (loc. cit., pp. 127-128).—-In 
an article in the Journal of Religion (University of Chicago) on ‘* William James, 
the Philosopher of Faith,’ Mr Eugene W. Lyman urges that “‘ if philosophy is to 
help towards a new reign of Reason and a new integration of thought and feeling, 
it will need the quickening of James’ practical temper, his spiritual vision, and his 
creative force.”’—In view of the trend of events in the world, it is not surprising 
that the American Philosophical Association should have organised a series of 
addresses and discussions on “* The Philosophical Pre-suppositions of Democracy,” 
on the assumption that, while the successful defence of Democracy does not rest 
mainly upon the analysis of its nature and presuppositions, yet such analysis is 
necessary if our choice to defend Democracy is to be as intelligent as it ought to be. 
Four of the addresses are printed in the April number of Ethics (University of 
Chicago). The writers agree that Democracy is an idea and an ideal, not a formally 
definable system ; that its present political expressions are only stages in its career ; 
and that it inevitably involves the conviction that men are capable not only of 
feeling a.common interest but of formulating a common Law. In his Address 
opening the Conference, Professor S. Hook observed that in the concrete we must 
test a social philosophy by the institutions in which it is embodied, and not gloss 
over existing defects ; but an ideal is not invalidated by its imperfect embodiments ; 
and if its appeal seems merely that of ‘* the comparatively better,” yet “‘ men have 
fought and do fight vigorously for causes on the bare preponderant evidence.” 
He adds the weighty observation that “‘ intelligent action does not result when we 
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assume that our ideas and ideals simply cannot be wrong ; intelligence and resolute- 
ness are compatible.’”” Here he approaches the difficult practical problem of linking 
enthusiasm with enlightenment, without loss to either. We may add that the 
principal articles in the July number of Ethics are all concerned with various aspects 
of social and political thought, the most notable being a long and valuable Essay, 
by Dr G. S. Whitby of Glasgow, on “‘ Justice.””—From workers in the wide field of 
physical science, we have now two books of high value and by no means merely of 
technical interest. In Evolution: the Modern Synthesis, Dr Julian Huxley. has 
given a most comprehensive and lucid exposition of the varied investigations 
bearing on what Herbert Spencer called “ the factors of organic evolution.” Dr 
Huxley believes that the foundation laid by Darwin is still sound, and that Darwin’s 
fundamental view requires, not to be rejected, but to be modified and expanded 
in the light of modern researches in kindred branches of science. His principal 
biological conclusion is of fundamental importance: ‘* Only along one single line 
is progress and its future possibility being continued—the line of Man. In the ten 
or twenty million years since his ancestral stock branched off from the rest of the 
anthropoids, these relatives of his have been forced into their own lines of specialisa- 
tion, and have quite left behind them that more generalised stage from which a 
conscious thinking creature could develop.”” But Dr Huxley dogmatically rejects 
the assumption of any cosmic Purpose in past evolution, which he believes to be 
“‘ as much a product of blind forces as is the ebb and flow of the tides.”” In Physics 
and Philosophy Sir James Jeans sums up with characteristic lucidity and force the 
view of the physical world which modern science presents to us ; and he holds that 
the general advanée in our understanding of Nature through mathematics shows 
that our minds are in harmony with Nature: “ the cumulative evidence of various 
pieces of probable reasoning makes it seem more and more likely that Reality is 
better described as mental than as material,” 


II. THEoLocy, 


The range and variety of the contributions which Professor James Moffatt has 
made to the history and interpretation of Christian literature and above all of the 
literature of the Old and New Testaments, needs no mention ; and many readers of 
this Journal will remember his Surveys of Theological Literature contributed in the 
spacious days before “‘ Paper Control.” 

And now, in his recent book Jesus Christ the Same—a book characterised 
by all the author’s mastery of the relevant historical and literary material— 
Professor Moffatt reviews the evidence for the ‘‘ divine humanity” of Jesus. 
His conviction is that the revelation of “ divine humanity” in the historical 
Jesus was the actual source of the inspiration which moved the early Church, 
and which has been “the same” for vital Christianity ever since. He fre- 
quently falls back on the devotional language of ordinary evangelical Chris- 
tianity ; but he is critical of the terminology of the Nicene Creed and of the ‘* two 
natures” doctrine (see especially pp. 42 and 48.) He quotes (apparently with 
approval) Spinoza’s declaration, that “* though Christ appears to have announced 
laws in the name of God, he was not so much a prophet as the mouth of God; God 
revealed certain truths to mankind by the word of Christ directly (p. 27). We are 
not sure how far Professor Moffatt would accept Spinoza’s further statement that 
“* the Eternal Son of God, that is, the Eternal Wisdom of God, has manifested itself 
in all things, especially in the mind of man, and above all in Jesus Christ.”” There 
are passages in the book which remind us of Martineau’s plea for “ the extension 
of the incarnation-idea from the Person of Christ to the Nature of Man.’’—The 
Professor of Divinity in the University of Edinburgh has published his Robertson 
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Lectures (in the University of Glasgow) under the title Invitation to Pilgrimage. 
Dr Baillie’s purpose is “‘ apologetic,” in the older and better-meaning, of a reasoned 
defence of ‘‘ the Christian belief that, at a particular time and in a certain particular 
place, our earthly history has been invaded by a divine enterprise of salvation” 
(p. 92); and he finds “ the core of the doctrine of the Trinity ” in the conviction 
that “God was in Christ reconciling the world to himself, not imputing their 
trespasses to them ” (p. 73).—The term “‘ Apology ” is used in the same sense by 
Mr H. F. Stewart in the title of his book Pascal’s Apology for Religion. This book, 
in which the Pensées are re-arranged so as to provide a coherent and systematic 
doctrine, will be reviewed elsewhere in this Journal.—In Death and Life F. D’Arcy 
has given a re-statement of the traditional doctrines of Heaven, Purgatory and 
Hell, which commands respect, whether we accept his final conclusions or not. The 
book is reviewed elsewhere in the present number of the Journal.—In connection 
with the centenary of the death of William Ellery Channing (1842) the Rev. Dr 
W. J. Sparrow Simpson has given in the last number of the Church Quarterly 
Review, under the title “* William Emery (sic) Channing,” an account of Channing’s 
religion. His discussion on the whole is not unsympathetic. Channing’s Unitarian- 
ism was of the Arian type; and Dr Simpson quotes with approval Liddon’s 
reference to Channing in the well-known Bampton Lectures: ‘‘ A writer whom it 
is impossible to name without mingled admiration and sorrow—admiration for his 
pure and lofty humanity, sorrow for the profound errors which parted him in life 
and in death from the Church of Jesus Christ.” Channing’s own declaration of 
what “ the Church of Jesus Christ” meant to him, was quoted at the conclusion 
of Miss Anne Holt’s commemorative article in the last number of this Journal.— 
It has been estimated that during the last two years twenty-five books have been 
published on the relation of “‘ The Church ” to the present condition of civilisation. 
One of the most recent, by Mr Andrew R. Osborn, is issued by the Oxford University 
Press under the title Christianity in Peril, with sub-title ‘‘ The new World Order and 
the Churches ” (the use of the plural here is significant). 

Under present conditions we are obliged to hold in reserve some essays and 
articles for reference, with the exception of a striking article by the Rev. Dr C. J. 
Cadoux in the Congregational Quarterly for April, entitled “‘ The Present Theological 
Cleavage in Congregationalism.”’ We have no comment to make on the questions 
discussed in their relation to the Congregational body ; but the principles at issue 
are of wider application. Dr Cadoux begins by requesting serious attention to “a 
distinction of great importance for all theological thought—the distinction between . 
the foundation-realities on the one hand, and the resultant doctrines involved in 
and implied by them on the other. The difference between the two lies in the fact 
that the former are directly rooted in man’s religious consciousness and experience, 
whereas the latter are the fruit of his subsequent reflection on this consciousness and 
experience. No doubt, on the borders, the groups shade off into one another ; but 
the broad distinction between them is clear. . . . Over against the foundation- 
realities are the theories which the human mind has been led, when it has followed 
its natural bent, to build on the foundation of its experience and its innate con- 
victions.” We believe that the importance of the distinction thus stated can hardly 
be exaggerated. Dr Cadoux proceeds to apply it by way of a plea for a “ drastic 
re-formulation ” of the doctrine of the Atonement, and a keen criticism of the 
Barthian “ revival of Calvinism.” & 

S. H. MELLONE. 

EDINBURGH. 











REVIEWS. 


Journals of Dorothy Wordsworth. Edited by E. de Selinecourt.—London : Mac- 
millan & Co.—Two vols.—Pp. xxv + 443 and vii + 434.—3é6s. net. 


THESE two volumes are among the most welcome and the most beautiful books 
published in the past year. For beautiful they are without any trace of war-time 
restrictions, and the publishers are to be congratulated upon their success in giving 
us noble literature in a worthy form. Still warmer congratulations are due to 
Professor de Selincourt whose long devotion to everything connected with Words- 
worth and his circle is well known. It has been a labour of love, but what patience 
and care it has involved to produce his great variorum edition of the Prelude, the 
Letters of William and Dorothy Wordsworth, the fine biography of Dorothy 
Wordsworth, and now last but by no means least this most satisfying edition of her 
Journals. It is a very bountiful feast that he has given to the world. - This note of 
unstinted gratitude does not imply any lack of appreciation of the work of his 
predecessors in the same field. It is one of the surprising things in literary history 
that nothing was known about the Journals, except for a few extracts in Words- 
worth’s “‘ Guide to the Lakes ” till Principal Shairp published his edition of ‘* Recol- 
lections of a Tour made in Scotland A.D. 1803 ” in 1874. This was followed after a 
considerable interval by the work of Professor Knight who included many extracts 
from the Journals in his Life of Wordsworth (1889) and later published his well- 
known edition of the Journals. But Professor Knight exercised a somewhat rigid 
economy in his edition of extracts with the exception of the “‘ Tour made in Scot- 
land” which was reprinted as a whole from Shairp’s edition. Professor de Selin- 
court has now gone through all the manuscript material with the greatest care and 
has given us much that has never appeared before. Of this new material the most 
important is the Journal kept in Germany in 1798 and the Grasmere Journals 
1800-3. These are now printed in full. Altogether there is here twice as much 
material as in Knight’s edition, and the editing has been done with such sympathetic 
insight and scrupulous care that this must remains the standard edition for many 
years to come, We doubt indeed whether the work will ever have to be done again, 
for only specialists will be tempted to read through the manuscripts for themselves, 
and it is unlikely that they will discover any hidden treasure which the present 
editor has overlooked. 

Much has been written about the imaginative charm of Dorothy Wordsworth’s 
Journals and the light which they throw upon her brother’s poetry. Her influence 
over him was as beautiful as it was profound. To this Wordsworth himself has 
paid noble tribute, but we need the illumination of the Journals really to under- 
stand it, and passage after passage provides the best commentary on these lines 
from the Prelude :— 

Then it was 
That the beloved sister in whose sight 
Those days were passed— 
Maintained for me a saving intercourse 
With my true self; for though bedimmed and changed 
Much, as it seemed, I was no further changed 
Than as a clouded or a waning moon : 
She whispered still that brightness would return, 
She in the midst of all preserved me still 
A Poet made me seek, beneath that name, 
And that alone, my office upon earth. 
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Of the ennobling effect of this close relationship upon Dorothy herself the 
Journals bear constant and convincing witness. On this subject Professor de 
Selincourt has written as follows in the Preface to his Life of Dorothy Wordsworth : 

“She had a genius for friendship, and many of her friendships brought her 
lasting pleasure ; but the dominant absorbing passion of her life was always for 
her brother, and in the return of that passion she was more than satisfied. Such a 
passion is rare indeed, and the incorrigible romanticism from which even the literary 
critic is not immune has often preferred to regard her as the victim of a tragic 
frustration. But Dorothy Wordsworth was no ordinary woman, and it is never 
safe to judge the exceptional by the commonplace. This single-minded devotion 
to her brother called from her the finest powers of her intellect and heart, and 
strengthened the growth of her spirit; through her knowledge of him and her 
power to draw upon the sources whence his poetic inspiration sprang, she kept an 
ever fresh contact with all that matters most.” 

This influence of one personality upon another is a pervasive thing which enters 
almost unperceived into the texture of life, but the sister’s inspiration can be traced 
distinctly in the imaginative vision of Wordsworth’s nature poetry. There they 
seem often to be not two personalities but one ; and it is part of the undying charm 
of the Journals that we can still accompany them on their walks and see with their 
eyes and overhear the low murmur of wonder and surprise at the pageanty of colour 
and. light, of cloud and storm. We read the familiar poem ‘‘ I wandered lonely as a 
cloud ’’ with a new thrill of delight when we can place the two pictures by brother 
and sister side by side. 

** When we were in the woods below Gowbarrow Park. we saw a few daffodils 
close by the water-side. As we went along there were more and yet more ; and at 
last under the boughs of the trees. we saw there were a long belt of them along the 
shore. 1 never saw daffodils so beautiful. They grew among the mossy stones 
about them. Some rested their heads on the stones as on a pillow ; the rest tossed 
and reeled and danced and seemed as if they verily laughed with the wind, they 
looked so gay and glancing.” Here asso often Dorothy Wordsworth’s pen lingers 
in the forecourts of great poetry. 

It is less easy to see her influence in Wordsworth’s patriotic poetry, the series 
of noble sonnets which he wrote during the Napoleonic war. There probably it was 
more indirect and is to be seen more in the temper of his mind than in the vision 
of the eye; for it was the beauty of the world and the simplicities of human life 
that appealed to her most. But it is no wild guess that we should not have had 
these noblest of all utterances of patriotic faith without her radiant happiness and 
dedicated life. 

As we close these stately volumes with their beautiful illustrations, many of 
them reproduced from sketches in water colour and pencil drawings, we have only 
one regret. We cannot take them with us on our travels or slip them into the 
pocket on a mountain walk. Dorothy Wordsworth deserves to have her own 
anthology. Her Journals are full of flashes of insight and lovely vignettes. One 
of these has dwelt for a long time in the mind of the present writer, rising to the 
surface at moments like the present when it is needed most : “* Grasmere was very 
solemn in the last glimpse of twilight. It calls home the heart to quietness.” 
Quietness of heart—‘‘ a heart at leisure from itself,” without it there can be no 
strong confidence in eternal values and the Divine Power behind them as we face 
the violence and devastation of the storm, or in the coming days when the fury of 
the storm has passed and we try to restore order and beauty to our shattered world. 
In her directness, her simplicity, and above all in her imaginative insight, Dorothy 
Wordsworth has a message of deep significance for the suffering and bewilderment 
of our own time. W. H. Drummonp. 

OxrorD. 
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Death and Life. By the Rev. M. C. D’Arcy, S.J.—London : Longman’s.—Pp. 180. 
—5s. net. 


From the outset of this work the author, very wisely, distinguishes the question of 
survival from that of the mode of survival. Indeed nothing has, perhaps, better 
served to weaken the belief in a future life than the many attempts that have 
been made to describe the form that future life may assume. From the rappings 
at a spiritualistic séance to the pious representations of the believing Christian, 
there is a persistent shifting of familiar earthly conditions to those of the future 
life. Hence as Father D’Arcy says, “* The silence, the superstition which surround 
all thought of.the hereafter affect our very reason, and we hesitate to trust what 
our arguments approve.” ‘To some it will seem that it was hardly worth while, in 
an ex-professo treatment of this vital question, to take so much count, as does our 
author, of the symposium of the Daily Express in 1928. As in the Brains Trust, 
when too many clever people get together reality is apt to suffer, and the dread, 
which seems to have haunted so many of these distinguished men, of dulness and 
monotony in their eternal surroundings, is one more proof of the futility of con- 
founding the great problem of future spiritual existence with absurd guesses at the 
manner in which that future is to be spent. - 

Father D’Arcy’s work is constituted of two main themes, one the philosophical 
proofs of immortality, the other the bearing of Catholic doctrine on the subject, 
and the spiritual value of that doctrine. As to the philosophical proofs, they are 
drawn, as we should expect, from the very nature of soul and mind. Father D’Arcy 
definitely opposes all attempts to overlook the basic distinction between matter 
and spirit. ‘‘ When we speak of the advance in our knowledge we do not mean 
anything revolutionary; the ultimate distinctions between mind and matter 
remain ” (p. 18); and, further on, ‘* We deal in masses and energy and waves,” etc., 
but “‘ There is no suggestion that these data are approaching a spiritual trans- 
formation.” These statements give one.pause. We are witnessing, in our day, 
even in the purely scientific domain, a greater openness of mind to spiritual factors. 
The philosophy of matter seems to be invaded by a more spiritual conception of 
the entire universe. Could not the Christian doctrine of the resurrection of the 
body, and could not St Paul’s words on the “ natural body ” that rises a “ spiritual 
body,” and the earthly element that takes on a spiritual character, show more 
kinship with this later and more spiritual conception of matter than with that rigid 
separation of matter and spirit which Father D’Arcy upholds ? 

If the spiritual universe be mysterious we have come to see that the material 
universe is not less so; and its mystery may yet reveal marvellous spiritual secrets. 
Hence his argument would perhaps be more cogent if, in his treatment of the nature 
of mind and thought, he had shown how and where they outstrip their bodily con- 
ditions without going so far as to assert that “ the primal argument for immortality 
is based on the fact that mind and matter are opposites ” (p. 35). Father D’Arcy 
does not, of course, deny the dependence of mind and thought on body and brain, 
but he rightly argues that a necessary condition is not a cause or origin. ‘“‘ Thought 
moves nothing and changes nothing. A thousand can think of a king. Their 
thought does not affect him in the slightest, whereas if they enter into any material 
relations with him, even of the most ethereal kind, he must be to some degree 
affected by it. Thought so little affects its physical object and is so little affected 
by it that a million thoughts about the same object leave it indifferent ”’ (p. 29). 
So that the very limitation of the power of thought is proof of its independence. 
Mind is single and not multiple ; it cannot be split up and destroyed. ‘‘ We are 
bound therefore to say that either mind is blotted out at death in such a way that 
not a wrack of it survives, or it continues after the death of the body ” (p. 36). 
Death is of what contains parts; mind is indissoluble and cannot die. In all this 
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Father D’Arcy is arguing unflinchingly for strictly personal immortality. ‘‘ There 
is no such thing as a mind which is not the mind of a person ” (p. 39). He contrasts 
what he terms the horizontal and the vertical types of experience, the first of the 
body, the second of the spirit ; the first of time, the second of eternity. The first 
moves, as it were, along the surface of life, the second penetrates matter by an 
upward movement of which only spirit is capable. The first would signify mere 
prolongation of life, the second signifies’ life freed from its earthly conditions. 

Father D’Arcy has no sympathy with the theories of unconscious, subconscious 
or subliminal self. He is perhaps repelled by many forms in which these theories 
are presented, but probably still more by his sense that the doctrine of the sub- 
conscious may imply further a belief in an universal spirit life, of which all living 
things are factors, and not totally separate factors. To quarrel with his repudiation 
of such a conception of the spiritual life is to quarrel with the entire argument of 
his book, which must be judged according to what it is and not according to what 
it is not. It is a reasoned and not a mystical argument for immortality that he 
offers us. And thus, for one example, he seems to me to pass very casually over the 
mystery of animal life. Animals cannot think as we think, but how hard it is to 
understand how they achieve what they do achieve, and what we could never 
achieve, without some mysterious substitute for our power of thought. They 
cannot do sums nor paint pictures, but neither can we cover great distances without 
acompass. And so it is perhaps wiser not to make too rigid lines of division, which 
might leave the lowest specimens of humanity outside the sphere of immortality 
as well as the higher specimens of animal life. It surely seems to many that the 
sheer separatist view of personal immortality suffers shock on shock as the under- 
lying unity of all being becomes more and more apparent. But with that sense of 
unity comes a wider, if more mysterious, conception of immortality, and many 
unanswered difficulties fall to the ground. 

I have often heard an argument adduced against immortality on the ground 
that, since we had a beginning there is no reason to suppose we shall not have an 
end. Again, any wholesale, massive and indiscriminate destruction of human life 
is apt to shake faith in the immortality of each of those human ‘souls, simply 
because it seems to prove the relative unimportance of any single being; not 
perhaps a wholly rational argument, and yet a very shattering one. And then the 
total apparent effacement of the personality as the breath leaves the body; an 
experience that tries the faith of many as they bend over the dying and dead body. 
But if the single life be rooted in the whole, and if, whatever personal survival may 
persist, it persists in and through the universal life, then we are not just separate 
individuals, but living elements of one another and the whole. 

.As von Hiigel said, the manner, the nature of our future life must be left to 
God, and as St Paul said, ‘‘ Behold I show you a mystery.”” But I venture to think 
our author is carried far beyond the conception of separate personal immortality 
in his last chapter, the most attractive of the book, wherein he brings the Christian 
doctrine to bear, in its full force, on the belief in immortality. ‘* The barrier of self 
which each of us puts up when we call ourselves by our own name, no finite love 
can ever pull down. This falls like the wails of Jericho when the voice of God 
announces His coming” (p. 160). With that last chapter I should, in re-reading, 
begin and, perhaps, end. For in that chapter the mystical sense of immortality 
comes more fully into play, and the spiritual force of Christian teaching outstrips 
the labour of argument and reason. It becomes, not a proof, but to many it may 
become a manifestation. 

MAUDE PETRE. 

LONDON. 
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Invitation to Pilgrimage. By John Baillie—Oxford University Press.—5s. 


Ever since the days of Schleiermacher defenders of the Christian faith have been 
specially concerned with “ the cultured among its despisers ’’ (die gebildeten unter 
thren Verdchtern). The latest to enter the lists is Professor John Baillie, of Edin- 
burgh, and he proves himself a very doughty champion of Christian truth. His 
book consists of the Alexander Robertson Lectures delivered in Glasgow last yéar, 

.‘*in defence of the Christian faith,” and is a real contribution not merely to the 
defence, but to the understanding of Christianity and its interpretation to the 
present age. Apologetics is not a very happy term. It savours too much of apology 
and suggests the ancient game of setting up men of straw in order to knock them 
down. Dr Baillie, therefore, prefers the dogmatic rather than the apologetic 
approach to the Christian problem. “ It is high time we Christian theologians 
stopped apologising for Christ and took thought rather to confront men with His 
imperious claim.”” In other words, the best defence of the Christian Gospel is to 
state or re-state it to the men of our time “‘ in the form in which the profound truth 
of it is most likely to be evident to them.” This means an attempt to present 
Christian dogma in a way that is not dogmatic, for dogmatism, says Dr Baillie, is 
the name of a bad thing. We can be saved from it and at the same time get the 
right line of approach to Christian doctrine by remembering that ‘it all springs 
from and issues in “‘ the personal dealings of the Christian soul with God.” Such 
is the ttinerarium mentis in Deum, or Pilgrim’s Progress, to which Dr Baillie invites 
his readers. 

Much of the charm and relevance of Dr Baillie’s book lies in the use he makes 
of his own spiritual experience. Like St Paul, he is very conscious of a conlict or 
tension in his own life which cannot otherwise be explained than as a struggle 
between his own will and the will of God. Apart from God, the moral and spiritual 
life of man is quite meaningless. But we are not left to make this discovery our- 
selves or to fight out our battle by oursel¥es. The essence of the Christian Gospel 
lies in the fact that the initiative in man’s salvation is with God and the Gospel is 
therefore one of power as well as of Grace. God was in Christ and Christ came into 
the world not merely to give men good advice, but to do for them something which 
they could never do for themselves. But to suffer God thus to save him is just 
what man will not do. He rejects the proffered grace because he believes himself 
quite capable of saving himself. This constitutes him a sinner in the sight of God, 
for sin is fundamentally not selfishness or sensuality, but just pride. ‘‘ The primary 
human temptation is the temptation to put ourselves in the place of God by claim- 
ing for ourselves a mastery of our own destiny which rightfully belongs only to 
Him who is the Master of all destiny, and by seeking to do for ourselves that which 
He alone can do for us.” . 

Dr Baillie follows up his discussion of sin with two chapters on ‘‘ Why we 
cannot put ourselves right,’ and ‘‘ How we may be put right.”” They give him 
occasion to re-state in his own way the doctrines of salvation by grace and justifica- 
tion by faith alone. Man’s sin has put him wrong and nothing that he can himself 
do will put him right. Justification comes before sanctification. ‘‘ We cannot put 
ourselves right with God by being good : we can only be good when we are already 
right with Him : and therefore we must be put right by Him and not by ourselves.” 
This is the work of God’s redeeming love in Christ by which man is delivered both 
from the guilt and power of sin. Dr Baillie sets this forth in the familiar language 
of evangelical Protestant theology, and one cannot but wonder how far such a 
treatment of the subject will appeal to those cultured despisers of religion whom he 
has in mind and who still believe in man’s capacity to shape his own destiny. He 
is on much surer ground when he deals with the relevance and credibility of the 

Gospel in two chapters which are the core of the book, The confident humanism 
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INVITATION TO PILGRIMAGE 183 
so characteristic of our modern world has banished man’s sense of need and it is 
this that has caused the failure of belief. The “ tragic happenings ” of our time 
have given a rude shock to our self-confidence and have re-created that sense of 
need that throws man back upon God. Dr Baillie’s apologetic statement of the 
Christian view of human nature and of history is refreshingly free from the logic 
chopping of the schools, and can hardly fail to make its appeal. The same may be 
said of the very beautiful chapter entitled ‘‘ Travellers’ joy and pain ” which deals 
with the problem of providence and the mystery of suffering. The mystery remains, 
and no solution is possible short of a living faith in God who works for and with 
those who are working for Him and who is supremely revealed to us in Christ. 
“ The contribution which the Gospel makes to the problem of suffering is in enabling 
us to relate our own little lives to the incarnation and passion and resurrection and 
exaltation of the Eternal Son of God.” 

The last chapter in the book is an “ invitation to Church,” and contains some 
very searching criticism of present-day irreligion. Christianity is a community 
religion or it is nothing, and the Church is a divine society created by God Himself. 
“‘ There is no surer way of allowing our spiritual life to sink into morbid unreality 
than by refusing to join with the congregation of the faithful.” And as to the 
importance of cultivating the spiritual life in an age like the present there can be 
no two opinions. 

W. B. SELBIE. 

OxForD. 





John Henry Muirhead: Reflections by a Journeyman in Philosophy on the 
Thoughts and Practice of in hisTime. Edited by John W. Harvey.—London : 
Allen & Unwin Ltd.—15s. 


Frew men during the last seventy years can have had opportunities equal to those 
of the late Professor Muirhead for observing the development of philosophical ideas, 
and their bearing upon the cogent issues of life, or have been better fitted, by gifts 
of mind and character, to be their sympathetic interpreter. Readers of the H1sBERT 
JOURNAL, in particular, will find these Reflections of absorbing interest, for Muir- 
head was a member of its original Advisory Board, and his whole life was a fine 
expression of the aims and ideals for which the Journal stands. 

Born in 1855 into an atmosphere of fervent but uncritical Presbyterian ortho- 
doxy, Muirhead entered the University of Glasgow just at the time when the 
Department of Philosophy was split into two rival camps, and Scottish realism, 
under Veitch, was fighting in the last ditch against the more adventurous idealism 
of Edward Caird. ‘A student,” writes Muirhead, ‘in throwing himself whole- 
heartedly into the currents of the Moral Philosophy class-room, was taking his 
religious faith in his hands. That this meant distressing inner conflict goes without 
saying; and it was only natural that some should offer vigorous resistance and 
prefer to dig themselves in. That others were prepared to take the risks was no 
sign of greater courage or greater coriscientiousness in the pursuit of truth. In 
the circumstances it was the line of least resistance—the class was there anyway, 
and was necessary for the Degree. Once in it it was only commonsense to get from 
it the most that one could.”? Muirhead was one of those who “ took the risks,” 
and Caird became, perhaps, the most potent influence upon his mifid : his comment 
on the conflict, in the modesty with which he disclaims any credit for his own 
judgement and the generosity with which he views his opponents, is typical of the 
spirit in which he always lived and wrote. 

From Glasgow he passed, as a Snell Exhibitioner, to the Balliol of Jowett and 
T. H. Green, and while Green, no less than Caird, pointed the way to a faith 
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independent of historical events, he developed more fully its political and social 
implications. Muirhead returned to Glasgow in 1879, to assist, the Professor of 
Latin, but still absorbed in philosophy and religion. In the circle of which Caird 
was the inspired centre he found increased stimulus, but the Faculty of Theology, 
in which he enrolled himself a student, was still stifled in the pris6n of an outworn 
tradition ; and in 1884 he decided to migrate to London and seek the fresher air 
of Manchester New den: at the same time finding scope for his growing interest 
in social reform by frequent visits to Toynbee Hall. In the religious teaching of 
the College and the practical zeal of Toynbee Hall he found much to satisfy him ; 
but if the College under Martineau had nothing of that revolutionary ardour in its 
approach to social problems which had characterised the earlier phases of Uni- 
tarianism, Toynbee Hall, under Barnett, seemed to him absorbed in its practical 
aims to the total neglect of any philosophical view of the nature and ends of human 
life. Yet to Muirhead and his friends.the two were essentially and fundamentally 
interdependent ; and with this conviction, and in the desire to base social endeavour 
upon sound philosophical principle, the Ethical Society was founded, of which he 
was an original and enthusiastic member. 

Through the Ethical Society Muirhead became acquainted with many dis- 
tinguished thinkers, with Leslie Stephen and Henry Sidgwick, with William 
Wallace, Seely and Haldane, above all with Bosanquet, with whose outlook he 
had, on the whole, the fullest sympathy; and his appointment, in 1888, to the 
editorship of the Library of Philosophy, which he held till his death, brought him 
into touch with thinkers of all-schools and many countries. For this work he was 
well suited, not only by his wide learning, his clarity of intellect, and his acute 

‘ critical powers; but also by a freshness of mind which he never lost, and that rare 
gift, already alluded to, of doing justice—sometimes, indeed, more than justice— 
to points of views widely divergent from his own. 

These same qualities marked all that he wrote himself. Among the philosophers 
of his generation he will not be remembered for any strikingly original contribution 
of his own, but rather as a lucid and discriminating interpreter and critic of many 
different shades of opinion ; and, further, as one whose convinced idealism was not 
merely a tenet of the intellect, but a religion, which, like all true religion, implies a 
way of life. 

‘“* IT seemed to see,”’ he writes, “‘ that the abstruse and technical side of philosophy 
is all subordinate to its function of contributing to the understanding of what makes 
life worth living, and of furthering mankind in the pursuit of it... . The main 
concern of philosophy is just with the place in the world of the ideal values of 
truth, beauty, and goodness.” 

Here lies the kernel of his faith, and this book is a beautiful commentary upon 
it. Full opportunities for its practice were alforded him by his election, in 1896, 
to a professorship at the Mason College, Birmingham, four years later to become 
our first great civic university. Of those momentous years in which the University 
gradually established itself as the centre of the city’s intellectual life Muirhead 
gives a vivid picture, and he pays just tribute to its founder, Joseph Chamberlain, 
and to Sir Oliver Lodge, its first Principal : the fruitful if inconspicuous part that 
he played himself in shaping its policy can only be read between the lines, From 
the first he saw that the functions of a university placed within a great industrial 
society were not confined to the teaching for degrees and to research, but included 
** the encouragement and guidance of men and women of whatever age or class in 
the pursuit of any subject which comes within its scope.” To this end he devoted 
himself with untiring energy. In his book he recalls the inauguration of classes for 
training in social service, and the steady growth throughout the Midlands of the 
W.E.A. movement, but he omits to mention that he was mainly responsible for the 

one, and for twenty-five years the inspiring guide and the mainstay of the other. 
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No one, indeed, after Lodge, did more than he to extend the influence of the 
university, and no one was better known and more deeply revered in all sections of 
the community. On his retirement in 1921 the Muirhead Lectureship in Social 
Philosophy was founded, to commemorate his work and to promote its continuance. 

Muirhead did not live to complete his reminiscences, and the tale of his last 
twenty years, with their remarkable literary activity [his Coleridge as a Philosopher 
(1980) and. The Platonic. Tradition in Anglo-Saxon Philosophy (1931), are perhaps 
his most important contributions to learning], is recounted by his editor. But 
this is not all-loss. Muirhead was too little of an egoist to be his own complete 
biographer. Of his contemporaries and what they achieved he writes with lively 
understanding and a ripe wisdom: of his own achievement there is hardly a sug- 
gestion, and this not from an assumed modesty, but because he was so truly modest 
that he was himself hardly aware of it. This deficiency, rare in autobiography, is 
in @ measure corrected in Professor Harvey’s sympathetic final chapter, and in 
the short tribute by the late Mistress of Girton; with which the volume concludes. 
After reading the Reflections of so rich and beautiful a mind, we welcome this glimpse 
of their author through the eyes of those who knew and loved him. 


E. DE SELINCOURT. 


. _ GRASMERE. 





Psychology and Reiigious Truth. By Thomas Hywel Paneties--Senirae Allen & 
Unwin.—Pp. 160.—7s. 6d. net. 
Tus book is based upon four lectures delivered before the Theological Faculty of 
Bangor University College in 1941, expanded to furnish yet another contribution 
to the psychology of religion. Psychology (as:Dr Hughes points out) is a com- 
paratively recent study which enjoys.a wide and interested reading public. Although 
the output of psychological works is enormous, there are still large areas of human 
experience which await adequate psychological treatment—and the psychology of 
teligion has so far been poorly served. We must, therefore, welcome Dr Hughes’s 
book as an attempt to repair something of this deficiency. The wide range of the 
book shows. that in the author’s mind psychology is capable of dealing not only 
with the question of religious origins, and religious behaviour-patterns, but also 


_ with the interpretation of religious formularies. If the treatment is not altogether 


satisfactory it may be because the author has attempted to include too much 
within the compass of a small book, so that such highly important aspects of 
religious experience as prayer are given a disappointingly small share of attention. 
This may constitute-a weakness for some readers, since contemporary interest in 
religion focusses upon the part religion plays in living experience. The enormous 
sales of such a Penguin Special as John Hadham’s Good God and similar works are 
an eloquent witness to this interest. What the trained theologian (and Dr Hughes 


' - Stands high in their company) often tends to overlook is the fact that most men’s 


interest in the psychology of religion is not so much with questions of origin, and 
certainly not with the amount of support which current psychological theories 
may give to systematic theology, but with the question of how far psychology of 
any kind has anything to say about the nature of ultimate realities. Has psychology 
any. light to throw on the existence of a spiritual world? For it is the spiritual 
world whose existence is being called in question, not the dogmatic formularies of 
the past—these are almost universally ignored to-day. Such light as psychology 
has attempted to throw on this matter has too often proceeded from the assumption 
that religion itself is an illusion, and the spiritual world a mere projection of 
unsatisfied instinctual urges. To those who look to psychology for confirmation 
of the existence of a spiritual world, Dr Hughes’s book will not greatly appeal, but 
perhaps it was not written for sucha public. Plainly his book is addressed in the 
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main to the theologically interested who are also theologically trained, that is to 
the man who has already embraced a theological system and is reasonably certain 
of the existence of the spiritual world. To such this book will be very welcome. 
Nevertheless it remains to be observed that this new work, like most of its pre- 
decessors, is written under the shadow of William James. 

Dr Thouless of Cambridge in an impressive article which he contributed to 
Character and Personality (December, 1988) under the title of “* Scientific Methods 
in the Study of Religion,” said that most writers on the psychology of religion have 
largely been content to repeat James’s success by his method instead of carrying 
the matter a stage forward from the “ anecdotal ”’ to a controlled body of knowledge 
such as was to be found in educational psychology. And he proceeded to account 
for this poverty of development, by saying that those who were often best equipped 
to deal with the existent data often find their institutional attachments make an 
attitude of scientific detachment impossible: and that those who do research in 
this wide field prefer to do speculative work, rather than work which attempts to 
answer the question of whether religious experience is valid evidence of a spiritual 
world. It is not suggested that the existence of such a spiritual world can be proved 
or disproved by psychology, but if psychology has anything important to con- 
tribute it will be as a convergent or divergent line of evidence in the establishment 
of truth. Dr Hughes is‘too good a scholar and ‘too widely read as a theologian to 
believe that psychology can have the last word on these matters. Human person- 
ality, as he observes, is more than a problem for psychology, it includes the ground 
of existence, and is a philosophical question of the greatest importance. Some 
readers may feel that the author’s wide interests in theology have caused him to 
set down his theological convictions somewhat uneasily in company with psycho- 
logical theories capable of other interpretations. The first four lectures of this 
book are more or less free from this tendency, but this cannot be said about the last 
four lectures in which he seems to be concerned with psychology mainly as an aid 
to a modern interpretation of ancient theological beliefs. 

But Dr Hughes will win general assent in his attempt to elucidate the Person 
of Christ in the light of modern psychology, when he observes ** we must at the 
outset, bewail the fact that all through the history of the Church, she has found a 
problem in Jesus Christ, rather than a resting point for faith.” And when we 
pursue with him the extraordinary attempts which have been made to elucidate 
the subtleties of the Doctrine of the Trinity and the Person of Christ’ along psycho- 
logical lines, we are bound to feel that not much light has been shed so far on these 
ancient theological dogmas. (Some day a student may find it a profitable piece of 
research to inquire into the psychology of creed-making.) In considering the 
doctrine of the humanity of Jesus (and the attendant difficulties of his sinlessness) 
Dr Hughes appears to adopt the traditional position which places the emphasis 
upon the Will as the decisive factor in moral decisions. The late Professor Francis 
Aveling in his important book Personality and Will developed a highly significant 
view (which fully satisfies Thouless’s demand for an objective approach) of uncon- 
scious volition which theologians have yet to consider in their doctrines of Laer 
responsibility. 

It is certain that Dr Hughes’s book will have a responsive public among those 
- for whom it was primarily written, those who are willing to “let their psychology 

be the handmaid of the gospel.” But the psychology of religion has yet to be 
written, and we may have to wait some time for it, for if it is true as Dr Hughes 
says “ the trouble is that many psychologists who attempt to deal with religion 
have little or no religious experience,” it is equally true that those whose religious 
experience is vivid and profound, find themselves as yet reluctant to use an adequate 
technique for its psychological presentation. G. STEPHENS SPINKS. 

Lonpon. 
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The Gospel and India’s Heritage. By A. J. Appasamy, M.A.(Harvard), D.Phil. 
(Oxon.).—Pp. 272.—8s. 6d. net. 


Dr Arpasamy is well qualified to deal with the problems of adjustment which the 
title of this book indicates. Born into a. Christian family in which the Hindu 
heritage, especially of the mystical type, was greatly valued, and himself inclined 
to maintain this appreciative attitude (although not altogether approving of his 
father’s eventide Heimweh towards certain Hindu doctrines and practices), he had 
also the advantages of a Western education both in America and at Oxford. He is 
now one of the leaders of the Indian Christian community, deeply devoted to the 
spiritual interests of his Church, but at the same time anxious to reach outwards 
towards wider contacts with the ancestral religions of India. He looks backwards, 
not in sentimental longing, but in order that he, and his co-religionists and his 
fellow-countrymen, may move forward with greater vigour. His vice-presidentship 
of the Christian Society for the Study of Hinduism is a characteristic activity, for 
this society, with its headquarters in Benares, “ the power-house of Hinduism,” 
has as its avowed object the relating—not merely by “ clash and contradiction ”— 


_ of a sincere Hindu orthodoxy to vital Christian experience, in the belief that—as 


its manifesto indicates—‘* Christianity foisted upon a dead or murdered Hinduism 
lacks growth, spontaneity and zeal, power and joy, and ends in respectability and 
soft-plumed goodness.” Dr Appasamy’s own attitude is hardly so vigorous as this 
quotation (not his) would lead us to expect, but he is fundamentally in agreement 
with it, and is intérested bothin the interpretation of Hinduism and in the positive 
contribution of Christianity. He avoids any acerbity of contrast on the one hand, 
and any facile syncretism on the other. 

Problems connected with the adjustment of the Christian message to the 
mentality of its possible’recipients in India are of two kinds. We may ask, first, 
What are the questions which their heritage and their present cultural environment 
would suggest to Indians desirous of a fuller understanding of Christianity ? and, 
second, How may Christian teaching make the fullest possible use of reeonciling 
categories and at the same time avoid the dangers of being more ready for com- 
promise than contribution, of depreciating the value of some of the fundamental 
truths of Christianity and of failing to arouse in the Indian mind new demands 
which, though not traditional, are yet essential to the religious development of 
India ? . 

It would not be unfair, we think, to say that Dr Appasamy’s treatment of the 
second set of problems is more successful than of the first. It is almost platitudinous 
to observe that, as Indian writers (including Indian Christians) so frequently urge, 
they themselves must be the best judges of the naturalisation of Christianity in 
India, and we must confess to a slight feeling of disappointment that in this book a 
distinguished Indian writer has not made fuller. use of his opportunities. It is, of 
course, much easier to be negative than positive, much easier to say to non-Indian 
teachers, ‘‘ These are not the questions Indians are asking,’”’ than to indicate what 
the seemingly inevitable questions really are. Dr Appasamy has certainly given 
us some useful positive descriptions of questions, but we wish he had developed 
them more fully so as to show their dialectical relation to other questions which, as 
it were, knock at the door of the central storehouse of Christian truth. Our author 
is inclined to rely too frequently upon a juxtaposition of the teachings of Hinduism 
and Christianity, coupled with an assertion that on some particular point the 
teaching of the latter is better than the former. In the discussion of, for example, 
the preparatory values of the conceptions of the Guru (Teacher) and the Avatara 
(roughly, Incarnated One) and the related questions, Is Jesus the best Guru or the 
only Avatara? it might have been pointed out more clearly that. the conceptions 
themselves suggest a class or series of Teachers, and that the latter conception, 
especially, is usually conjoined with the assumption that revelation consists essen- 
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tially in ideas rather than facts of history, and is thus unfavourable to the ready 
acceptance of the full Christian significance of the Incarnation. Similarly, the 
relating of the conceptions of “ identity” and ‘‘ communion. with God ” would 
have: been more illuminating if it had been accompanied by a profounder critique 
of the Hindu doctrine of identity. In justice to Dr Appasamy it must be said that 
he is writing with a view to the translation of his book into various Indian languages, 
and that for this purpose his juxtaposition of lengthy quotations is probably best ; 
but in its present form the book leaves us with the feeling that his knowledge of the 
philosophical country into which he would advance is not sufficiently penetrating, 
that he carries with him too much equipment of Western origin, and that he is not 
so conversant as he might have been with the efforts which have already been 
made within missionary circles towards the encouragement of greater freedom of 
thought and action amongst Indian Christian leaders, relatively to their indigenous 
inheritance. 

In regard to the second aspect of the problems—the employment of reconciling 
categories without compromise of fundamental truths—Dr Appasamy is a most 
useful guide. His treatment of the appeal to Indian mentality of the doctrines of 


Fellowship with God, of the relation between Karma and Redemption, of the attrac- - 
tiveness of the idea of-the Fatherhood of God is‘excellent. JHis treatment of the 


questions of miracles and immortality is not so good, and in his discussion of 
conception of the Church he remains sitting rather uncomfortably on the middle 
wall of partition between his Indian heritage and his particular ecclesiastical 
tradition. In general, those who follow his guidance in the employment of adjusting 
categories will find that, without any facile compromise, they have discovered new 
aspects of Christian truth through their efforts to relate it to Indian thought, and 
will await expectantly the contribution which the Indian Church will make to the 

- future of Christianity, He has to a considerable extent succeeded in his attempt 
to state: genuine Christian experience in terms which would be readily compre- 
hensible to the Indian mind. 


'W. S. Urqunarr. 
TORPHINS. 
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The Psychology of Early Childhood. A Study of Mental Development in the First 
Years of Life. By C. W. Valentine, Professor of Education in the University 
of Birmingham.—Methuen.—22s. 6d: 


PROFESSOR VALENTINE’S contributions to child psychology, based mainly on 
studies of his own five children, ate well known, through articles published in 
scientific journals, addresses delivered to the British Association, and so on. In 
this volume, in which, as he says, he seeks to deal with the very foundations of 
child psychology, we have the systematised and considered result of some twenty 
years of observation and research. The book consists of twenty-two chapters with 
three appendices. These chapters may be read independently in accordance with 
the purpose and interest of the reader. Thus the development of language, the 
origin and significance of laughter, the development of the number sense, the part 
played by heredity, the nature and function of reflexes are just a few of the subjects 
which might be selected for special attention: A good index helps this use of the 
book as a work of reference. As such, it will deservedly find its way to the shelves 
of University, Training College, and Public Library. Psychologists, doctors, 
parents, and teachers, all who come in contact with children, will find here a means 
of checking their own observations and comparing them with those of an expert. 
To many of them new lines of enquiry and new methods of research will be sug- 


The children on whose manifestations the author bases his original work are all 
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of a high degree of intelligence, and he is at some pains to consider the effect of this 
fact on any generalisations he is inclined to make. In his judgement the effect 
seems mainly to be that certain characteristics of human thought appear in these 
children at an earlier age than they do in the average child. This would harmonise 
with Goddard’s claim that the development of the mental defective follows the 
same path as that-of the normal, only at a much slower rate. In other words, the 
human journey is the same for all, only some race along, others walk, others creep. 
Moreover, the point finally attained varies in accordance with the rate of progress. 

Professor Valentine is alive to the possible disadvantages for scientific purposes 
of dealing with such a highly selected group as he had in his own family. He does 
not, however, so far as I have observed, stress one advantage which I have found 
in my own investigations ; and that is that the highly intelligent child tends to 
gain at a very early age a sufficient mastery of language to give the observer insight 


. into the structure of thought and the theories formed when experience is still very 


Inevitably the practice of education is founded on the psychology of the child, 


_One is glad therefore that Professor Valentine lays so much stress on the pheno- 


menon of maturation. A great economy of teaching power would be effected if the 
facts concerning maturation were known, understood and accepted in our schools. 
For example, Professor Valentine says, ‘‘ The significance of time for maturing is 
only brought home to one by following and testing the development of the same 
child just at the stage when intellectual capacities are first appearing. Thus some 
eight or nine months elapsed (from about two years of age to about two-and-three- 
quarter years) from the time when one of my infants correctly used the number 
‘two’ to the time when he Gould apprehend ‘three’. as a group; in another of 


_ my children the interval was even longer—so far is the truth from the supposed 
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idea of a sudden development of a ‘ faculty of number ’. 
Many years ago J. S. Mill argued, I think on logical grounds, that the apprecia- 
tion of number and of number relations is the product of experience, and Dr Ballard 


’ found about the same period of time as Professor Valentine—namely, nine months 


—was necessary for a child.to pass from the understanding of ‘‘ two ”’ to the under- 
standing of ‘‘ three.”” My own investigations of the development of the “ number 
sense ”’ resulted in similar findings. 

The fluctuations in the child’s early apprehensions are also well illustrated in 
Professor Valentine’s records. This may be connected with the fact, first emphasised, 
I think, by Dr Montessori, that a child may be easily able to do spontaneously some- 
thing that he is still quite unable to do when requested. ; 

The chapter on the beginnings and development of language contains much 
interesting material for comparison with other records. Piaget is criticised for his 
assertion that children do not begin to communicate their thoughts by means of 
language till about seven or eight. Instances are given of language being used for 
the communication of ideas before even 3:0. This again agrees with my records, 


_ The flexibility of early language is shown by this example (age 8:7), ‘ You’d 


never do that, never’d you?” One of my little subjects at 2:11 used “* Unpush 
me,” when she wanted her chair pulled back from the table. Moré important 
perhaps from the point of view of the development of thought is the appearance of 
the complex sentence. A conditional sentence was achieved at 2:9; my first. 
record of one—my subject being also a girl—is at 2:8. The notes on the use of 
pronouns and of time words are also of great interest, as the correct use of these 
words necessitates remarkable thought efforts on the part of a young child. 

The author claims that his “‘ detailed reports on sex development and the 
attitude to parents in the first few years undermine the Freudian foundations of 


human nature on sex attitudes in infancy.” This is an extraordinarily rash state- 


ment ; the chapters dealing with these subjects are probably the weakest in the 
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book. Its greatest value is as a handbook of normal human development, and this is 
probably the purpose which the author most wished it to serve. It may help to a 
better knowledge of the conditions necessary for healthy mental growth ; but the 
student of the abnormal, he who seeks to understand the strange and incredible 
vagaries of perversion or madness will find little or nothing to help him here, 
MarcGareTtT DRUMMOND. 
EDINBURGH. 





Redemption and Revelation in the Actuality of History. By H. Wheeler Robinson. 
London: Nisbet.—Pp. xlviii +- 8320.—12s. 6d. net. , 

Tus book is the third of a trilogy, of which the first, The Christian Doctrine of Man, 
was published as long ago as 1911, and the second, The Christian Experience of the 
' Holy Spirit, in 1928. There is something appropriate in the fact that the com- 
pletion of this long study should coincide with the retirement of the author from 
the Principalship of Regent’s Park College, while it may be hoped that it is no 
more the end of his literary career than this retirement is of his teaching, for he now 
holds the Speaker’s Lectureship at Oxford in Biblical Criticism. 

It is safe to say that when he began work on'this trilogy few would have thought 
it possible that he would become a University Lecturer, a co-opted member of the 
Board of the Theological Faculty and an examiner in the Honours Schools, both in 
Theology and in Oriental Languages. Ifa great deal of water has flowed under the 
bridges in these thirty years, few men have done more than he to remove the 
obstacles and establish the position of the Nonconformist colleges in what had so 
long been the great centre of Anglicanism. Incidentally, it may also be doubted 
whether it would have been at all likely that in 1911 an English scholar would have 
been one of the contributors to a Beiheft of the Z.A.W., as the footnotes of this 
book show the author to have been in 1936. 

There have been other great changes in Dr Wheeler Robinson’s lifetime, changes 
nearer the heart of that evangelicalism of which he is so distinguished an exponent, 
and some of these changes are reflected in this book on Redemption and Revelation. 
It is most unlikely that fifty years ago a writer presenting the doctrine of the 
Atonement in its classic, objective form would have thought it worth while to 
devote the greater part of his book to a philosophical discussion of the significance 
of history and psychology. Perhaps it may be added that few theologians would 
have had sufficient all round knowledge to undertake it, even if they had admitted_ 
its importance. p 

Throughout this book we find that open-mindedness which is characteristic of 
contemporary scholarship at its best ; it comes out strikingly, for instance, in the 
sympathetic and understanding treatment of Lessing’s parable of the three rings 
in Nathan der Weise, and in the courageous discussion of the seat of authority for 
the modern Protestant, in which the impossibility of resting simply on either Bible 
or Church or individual experience is frankly admitted. 

The doctrine itself, and indeed the progressive revelation of God in the Old and 
New Testaments, the author seems to take for granted. He even goes so far as to 
say that, “dim or clear, Christian faith is the personal response to the objective 
reality of the redemptive work of Jesus Christ “ (p. 286). He scarcely does justice 
to the moral, Abelardian interpretation of which Rashdall was the outstanding 
modern exponent. But the greater part of the book is devoted to removing the 
difficulties and showing the possibility of revelation in history, and of the significance 
which this gives to the temporal. ‘“* Christian Theology, too much influenced by 
Greek thought, has never done full justice to the Hebraic emphasis in Biblical 
revelation, the realism of the concrete events ” (p. xxxv). There is little sympathy 
with the extreme transcendence doctrine of Barth, which in its denial of any 
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kinship between God and man would appear to make revelation impossible; a 
fuller discussion of this point would be interesting. No hesitation is shown in 
accepting the passibility and self-limitation of God, and here too a more detailed 
examination of what is implied by the latter term would be welcome; so often 
to-day it is used as a convenient device by those who wish as unobtrusively as 
possible to repudiate the divine omnipotence. 

To one reader at least the most interesting parts of the book were those where 
Dr Wheeler Robinson brings his great knowledge of the Old Testament and Hebrew 
psychology to bear, and shows the significance of the three elements in the thought 
of Paul on the Atonement—ransom, sacrifice, and judicial acquittal, or sums up the 
difference between Hebrew and Greek anthropology by saying, ‘“‘ The Hebrew 
conceived’ man ... as an animated body, as against the Platonic idea of an 
incarnate soul ” (p. 299). Most fascinating of all is his treatment of the perplexing 
and important question of the criterion of the true prophet. It is acknowledged 
that when the Hebrew prophet. began, “‘ Thus saith Yahweh,” very often what 
follows is simply what the prophet himself believes to be true and right. True, 
a prophet of the classical period is expected to have some inaugural experience, like 
Isaiah’s vision or Ezekiel’s taste of the roll—‘t some such experience was as essential 
to the equipment of a prophet as a ‘ sudden ’ conversion used to be to evangelicalism, 
or as episcopal ordination to an Anglican clergyman” (p. 144), The distinction 
between the true prophet and the false may be demonstrated by conformity with 
the event, in the case of prognostications, or by conformity with the true spirit of 
the national religion, but the real test is a moral one, drawn from the substance of 
the message, not a psychological. The book concludes with a brief account of the 
life of those redeemed by Christ, in which are included the author’s speculations on 
the future life as a fuller stage in the achievement of personality. On the whole 
conditional immortality is preferred to either of the rival hypotheses of universalism 
and everlasting suffering. In this connection there occur some of the most striking 


' sentences in a book that is well written throughout: “‘ There is something un- 


healthy in being over-much concerned with hell, when man’s proper business is 
with heaven,” while of heaven he says:: “‘ Heaven is not God’s vindication so much 
as His realisation.”’ All who wish to know how the classical doctrine of the Atone- 
ment may be held in the modern world will find this a valuable and satisfying 


contribution to the subject. 
L. A. GABRARD. 


Oxrorp. 





Ekklesia und Polis im Neuen Testament und in der Alten Kirche. By Walter Bieder. 
—Zirich : Zwingli-Verlag, 1941.—Pp. x x 184,—Swiss fr. 5.80. 

Tuis book represents a doctoral dissertation, largely re-worked for publication, 
which was submitted to the Theological Faculty of the University of Basel. Dr 
Bieder did much of his work under Professor K. L. Schmidt, and the latter’s 
influence can happily be sensed throughout the book. Indeed, the material of the 
present work is closely related to Schmidt’s Die Polis in Kirche und Welt (Zirich, 
1940), reviewed by the present writer in the Hrssert JourNaL, Vol. XXXIX 
(October, 1940), pp. 111f. 

The author lays a firm foundation by a thorough exegetical study of the New 
Testament dostrine of ecclesia in connection with the heavenly polis and the earthly 
polis. Then he makes a.comprehensive survey of the cultural and legal structure 


1 Throughout Bieder’s discussion the chief Greek terms are taken over bodily into 
German. Although the English language does not riaturalise “ecclesia ’’ and “ polis ”’ 
with the same ws dows the Gorentn, yor tn coder te uveld thee sapatition of cesum- 
locutions, which would be necessary to express the over-tones of these terms, this review 
will adopt the transliterated forms. 
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of the polis in the Greco-Roman world, including the pre-Socratics, Plato, the 
Stoics, and Philo. His conclusions for this part of his book may be summarised as 
follows. The New Testament used polis in the phrase “ the city of God ” to refer 
to the coming dominion of God, which, indeed, is already present in Jesus Christ. 
But Hellenism regards polis as an abstract entity which is practically divine, under 
which even religion is subordinated. The polis is holy per se. It solemnises religiaus 
festivals, and what it ratifies is to be considered as taken under the egis of the 
gods. In like manner the ecclesia of the New Testament refers to a concept which 
differs widely from that current in antecedent and contemporary culture. For the ° 
former, ecclesia comprehends those people who have been gathered together by 
Jesus Christ and who, so far from constituting a body identical with the polis, are 
but a band of pilgrims and foreigners. On the other hand, Greek culture regarded 
the ecclesia as an integral part of the polis. Moreover, while in the New Testament 
men become members of the ecclesia and fellow-citizens with the saints only 
because of Christ’s work, according to Stoic doctrine they need do nothing nor 
experience any change in order to be qualified, for all hold membership in it by 
nature. 

After having sharply distinguished these divergent pairs of concepts, the author 
reviews in turn the pertinent documents of a dozen early Church Fathers, coming 
down to St Augustine. In the midst of the variety of individual points of view he 
discovers one substantially identical tendency which marks all of them, namely, 
the tendency to shift the centre of gravity from the eschatological attitude of the 
New Testament to a moralising of the Christian faith in ethical and psychological 
terms. As part of this tendency the Biblical ecclesia is no longer regarded as 
a part of the transcendent basileia of God, but is conceived of wholly in 
terms derived from Hellenistic, and particularly Stoic, thought. The patristic 
importation of the familiar Stoic comparison of macrocosm with microcosm, in an 
elaborate equation of World = City = Soul, served only to obscure and distort 
the message peculiar to the Scriptures. 

Bieder’s thesis makes interesting and profitable reading. While not nearly so 
ambitious or comprehensive as C. N. Cochrane’s monumental Christianity and 
Classical Culture (Oxford, 1940), this book presents striking parallels to the other in 
attitude and proposition, namely, that New Testament Christianity represents 
something toto celo different from its antecedent and contemporary culture, In 
some sections Bieder’s bibliography could have been more representative. In an 
extended discussion of the meaning of Philippians iii. 20, the English reader misses 
Bishop Lightfoot’s name among the list of a dozen,eXegetes whose views are cited. 
Again, in his treatment of Peterson’s position, it would no doubt have been a propos 
to refer to Otto Piper’s Theologie und reine Lehre (Tiibingen, 1926). 

The publishers are to be congratulated upon the convenient and attractive 
format in which they have issued this, the first venture in a new series of theological 
dissertations. The proof-reading has been done carefully, but when a second edition 
is called for, the meaningless “‘ Beihilfe ’ on page x, line 9, should be deleted, and 
the slight error in the Greek quotation from Ep. ad Diognetum, page 86, note 44, 
should be rectified. 


Bruce M. METZGER. 
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